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Preface to the First Edition* 

^ • • 

^TUVPjNTS are the hope of the future: 
specially so^ tho students of a nation under 
foreign yoke. It upon what they do when 
they enter life* that the social^ political and 
economic well-being of a country largely 
depends. May this little tolume of Ganddiips 
itixpWiyig ivritings and speeches help to remind 
them of their duty^ to the *Motherla7ijd arid 
awaken in them the spirit of selfless service 
and heroic sacriflce ! 

These articles are taken from the issue'< 
nf Young India upto 1928. At a few places 
local and oth^'r references^ which have to-dhy 
no vital hearing on the sub^ecty have been 
omitted . Care has^ however^ been taken to 
see that such omissions do not ajfect the conli- 
unity of idea or rhythmic flow of language. 


(5ncMt3 3Cifi ^otani 

D/5, Gosmopolilan Colony, 

28ih Dec \ 1935 ") Karachi 

Congress Golden Jubilee) 


V 




Preface to the Second Edition 

GJ;HM second edition of tlm volume 

has been considornbly enlargf'd w as to make 
it more interesting and useful. Js many as 
tioe/ity-four new chapters have been added 
mid the volume has been brought entirely 
up-to-date. The articles have been grouj^ed 
systematically in order to facilitate the study 
and understanding of each subject %n a 
compact, connected manner. 

ft is hardly n'ecessary to say^ anything 
ill regard to th<e articles and, the vieivs 
e.riiounded therein. Gandhi ji' s written word, 
no less than his spoken one, has a wonderful 
power and a magic of its oivi\ And, f feel 
’'sure, that whoever peruses these articles 
a-ill not fail to come, under its spell. 

May this callection prove an unfailing 
f riend, pihilosopher and guide to the students 

V i i 



of Indi^ iw particular and of other fiatious 
in general ! 


3tin^oiant 
Jox/^i Villa, 

Nainltal (U. F.) 


2nd Oct: 1938.) 
Gandhi Jnijanti J 
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A Student's Fout • Questions 

A RT 

“All true Art must help the soul to 

realise its inner seif Anything which 

■ is a hindrance to the fligftt of the soul 
is a delusion and a snare." 

^(^MONG those who visited Dilkhush, during 

the weeks of penance and prayer, there 

was a young student from Sant’niketan, named 

Ramchandran. He is one of the ouoils of Mr. 

Andfews and he had no difficulty in ♦ persuading 

his teacher to permit him to sta^-' at Delhi for some 

time. On the evening when Mr. Andrews left 

Delhi, he took Ramchandran upstairs and said to 

» 

. Gandhiji : ' I have not feven introduced 

Ramchandran as yet to you. But he has been here 
all the while with us, helping us. He wants to 
ask you some questions and 1 shall be so glad if 
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you could have a talk'with him before he leaves 
fo-morrow to go back to Santiniketan/ The 
'to-morrow' was a silent h'''ohday, and so 
Ramchandran stayed a day mofe. On Tuesday 
mom'ing he had ■ to take his train for Calcutta. 
Exactly at half past five, after tfte morning prayer, 
he was summonecf. He had set down l >is ques- 
tions, — ^th^ doubts ajnd difficulties that tormented 
him. Yet he could not altogether trust himself at 
first to be able to ask all that he wanted to. But 
ultimately he mijstered sufficient courage, and he 
found to his utter surprise that in a moment Bapu's 
gentle inquiries about him, his place and his studies, 
had left no room for hesitation or nervousness. It 
is impossible to reproduce all the conversation 
that Ramchandran was privileged to have that 
morning with G&ndhiji. I can but present the 
barest summary. 

' How is it,’ proceeded Ramchandran, 'that 
many 'intelligent and eminent men, who love and 
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admire you, hold that you ’ consciously or uncon^ 
sciously have ruled out of the scheme of national 
regeneration all considerations of art ? ' 

' 1 am sorry,' replied Gandhiji, ' that in thi'^ 
matter I have been generally misunderstood. 
There are two aspects 'of things, — the outv.ard 
and the inward. It is purely a matter of emphasis 
with me. The outward has no meaning except 
in so far as it helps the inward. All true an is 
thus the expression of the soul.. The outward 
forms have value only in so far as they are the 
expression of the inner spirit of man.’ 

Bamchandran hesitatingly suggested ; ' The 

great artists themselves have declared that Art is 
the translation of the urge and unrest in the^soul of 
the artist into words, colours, sHkpes, etc.’ 

Yes,’ said Gandhiji, 'Art of that nature has 
the greatest possible appeal for me. But I knew 
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that many call themselves as Artists, and are 
recognised as such, and yet in their works there is 
absolutely nc^t race of the soul’s upward urge and 
unrest.’ i 

' Have you any instance in mind ? ’ 

'Yes’, said Gandhiji, ‘take Oscar Wilde. 

1 Qian speak of hirrr as 1 was Jn England at the 
time that he was being much discussed and talked 
about.' 

'1 have been told,’ put in Ramchandran, 
‘ that Oscar Wilde was one of the greatest literary 
artists of modern times.’ 

‘ Yes, that is just my trouble. Wilde saw 
the highest Art simply in outward form and there- 
.fore succeeded ifi beautifying immorality. All 
true Art must help the soul to realise its inner self 
In my own case, 1 find that 1 can do entirely with: 
out external forms* in my soul’s realisation. 1 can 
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claim, therefore, that there is truly sufficient Art 
in my life, though you might not see what you call 
works of Art about me. 

‘ My room may have blank walls ; and 1 may 
even dispense with the roof, so that I majT’gaze 
out upon the starry heavens overhead tha^ stretch 
in an unending expanse of beauty. What 
conscious Art of man can give me the p anoram ic 
scenes that open out before me, ’ when I look up’ 
to the sky above with all its shining stars ? This,' ’ 
however, does not mean that 1 refuse to accept 
the value of productions bf Art. generally 
accepted as such, but only that 1 personally feel 
how inadequate these are compared with* the 
eternal symbols of beauty in Nature. These 
pipductions of man's Art have their value only so 
far as they help the soul onward towards ’self' 
realisation.’ 


5 
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‘ But the artists claim to see and find Truth 
through outward Beauty,’ said Ramchandran. 'Is 
it possible to see and find Truth in that way?' 

' 1 would reverse the order,' Gandhiji immc' 
diately answered,. 'I see and find Beauty in 
TrutlTdr through Truth. All Truths, not merely 
true ide^s* but truthTul faces, truthful pictures, or 
songs, are highly beautiful. People generally fail 
to see Beauty in Truth. The ordinary man runs 
away from anJ betomes blind to the beauty in it. 
Whenever men begin to sge Beauty in Truth, 
then true Art will arise.' 

Ramchandrari* then asked, 'But cannot 
Beauty be separated from Truth, and Truth from 
Beaufy?' 

' 1 should want to. know exactly what is 
Beauty,’ Gandhiji replied. ' if it is what people 
generally understand by that word, then they are 

6 
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wide apart. Is a woman 
necessarily beautiful?' 


with fair features 


thinkn'^^^' Ramchandran without 

Even; asked Bapu, continuing his question. 
If she may be of an ugly character ? ’ 

fem^andran hesitated. Then he said, 

out her face m that case cannot be beautiful It 

wtll always be the infe of the soul within. The 

will 

produce the nght expression.’ 

But here you are begging the whole 
quBtion, Gandhiii replied. ' You now admit 
hat mere outward form may tjot mate a.‘thing 
i^utifu . To a true artist only that lace k 
Wul which, quite apart from its exterior 
Ww,thfetm|hwithm the. soul. -C"' 

’ '’o Beauty apart from Truth. 
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On the other hand. Truth may manifest itself in 
forms which may not be outwardty beautiful at 

all. Socrates, we are told, was the most truthful 

<■ 

man of his time and yet his features are said to 
have been the ugliest in Greece. To my mind 
he was^ beautiful, ' because all his life was a 
striving aft^r Truth, and you may remember that 
his outward form did not present Phidias from 
appreciating the beauty of Truth in him, though 
as an artist he w^s accustomed to see Beauty in 
ootward forms also! ’ 

‘•But Bapuji,’ said Ramchandran eagerly, 'the 
most beautiful things have often been created by 
men whose own lives were not beautiful.’ 

'That,' said .Gandhiji, 'only means that 
Truth and Untruth often co-exist ; good and evil 
are often found together. In an artist also nor 
seldom* the right perception of things and the 
wrong cO'Oyst. Truly beautiful creations come 
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when r^ht preoeptton is at work. If dieie 
moments are , rare in life, they are also rare 
in Art.’ 

All this set Ramchandran thii^cing hard. If 
only truthful or good things can be beautiful, how 
can things without a moral quality be beat^ful?’ Ik 
said half to himself ^md half aloud. Then he asked 
the question, 'Is there truth, Bapuii, in things diat 
are neither moral nor immoral in themselves? For 
instance, is there truth in a siln-set or a crescent 
moon that shines anjid the stars at night?' 

'Indeed,' rer’ied Candhi’ij, ' these beauties are 
truthful, in as much as they make me think of the 
Creator at the back of them. How else coukf these 
be beautiful, but for the Truth tfiiat is in rfre centre 
of creation? When I admire the wonder a 
sun'set or the beauty of th§ moon, 1% soul 
expands in worsmp ot the Creator. I try to see 
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Him and His mercies in all these creations. But 
even the sun^sets and sun^rises would be mere 
hindrances, if they did not help nje to think of Him- 
Anything which is a hindrance to the flight of the 
soul Js a delusion and a snare; even, like the body 
which often does, hinder you in the path' of 
salvation*.’ 

‘I am grateful,’ exclaimed Ramchandran, ‘to 
l)ear your views on Art, and I understand and 
accept them. W®ulc| it not be well for you to set 
tlfem down for the benefit of the younger 
generation in order to guide them aright?' 

‘That,’ replied Qandhiji with a smile, '1 could 
never dream of doing, for the simple reason that 
it woC^d be an impertinence on my part to hold 
forth on Art. I am *not an Art student, though 
these are my fundamental convictions. 1 do nor 
speak pr write about it, because 1 am conscious ' 
of my own limitations. That consciousness is my 
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only strength. Whatever I might have been fii)le 
to do in my life Jias proceeded more than anything 
else out of the realisation of my own limitati«is. 
My functions are different from the artist’s and I 
should not go out of my own way to assume his 
position.’ 
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MAtHINERY 

“Today machinery merely helps a 
few to ride on the backs of millions. 
The impetus ' behind it alt ib not the 
philanthropy to save labour, but greed. 
It is against Jihis constitution of things 
thA’t I am fighting with all my might." 


J^AMCHANDRAN now ' turned to the next 
question. "Are you against all machinery, 
Bapuji?’ 


'How can I be,' he answered smiling at 
Rarftchandran's naive question, 'when 1 know that 
even this body is a most delicate piece of machinery? 
The spinning wheel itself is a machine. What 

. 1 . -/'f' 

I obfjet to is a craze for machinery, not madiinety 
as such. The erSze is for what they call 'labour- 
saving' machinery. Men go on saving labour, till 
thou^ds are without work and thrown on the 
open streets to die of starvation. I want to save 
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time and labour, not for a fraction of mankind, 
but for all. I wast the concentration of wealth not 
in the hands of a fgw, but in the hands of alL 
Today machinery merely helps a few to ride on 
the backs of millions. The impetus behind it all 
is northe philanthropy to save labour, but ^greed. 
It is against this constitution of things that I am 
fighting with all my rpight.’ 

'Then Bapuji,' said Ramchandran with 
eagarness, ‘you are fighting not against machinery 
^s such, but against its abuses which are so much 
in evidence today.’ 

'1 would unhesitatingly sa^ 'yes'; but I would 
add that scientific truths and discoveries should 
first of all cease to be the mere instrument^ of 
greed. Then labourers will not Tdc over-worked 
and machinery instead of becoming a hindrance 
will be a help. I am aiming, not at eradicafi^ of 
all machinery, but limitation.' 
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Ramchandran said, 'When logically ai^ued 
out, dmt would seem to imply that, all complicated 
powepdriven machinery should go.’ 

'It might have to go,' admitted Gandhiji, ‘buf 
I must /nake onp thing clear. The sufSeme 
consideration is man. The machine should not 
tend to make atrophied the l^mbs of men. For 
instance, I would make intelligent exceptions. 
Take the case of the Singer Sewing Machine. It 
IS one of the few useful things ever invented, and 
there is a rpmance about the* device itself. Singer'^ 
saw his wife labouring over the tedious process of 
sewing and seaming with her own hands, and 
simply out of his love for her he devised the 
sewirjg machine^ in c»der to save her from 
unnecessary labour. He, however, saved not 
only her labour but also the labour of everyone 
who could purchase a sewing machine,' 
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' But in that case/ said Ramchandran, 'there 
would have to be a factory for making these 
Singer Sewing N^diines, and it would have to 
contain power-driven madtinery of ordinary type.’ 

'Yes/ said Bapu, smiling •at RamcKandian's 
eager opposition. 'But 1 am^ socialist CTOugh to 
say that such factories should be riationalised, or 
State-controlled. They ought only to be working 
under the most attractive and ideal con^ons, not 
for profit, but for the benefit *of humanity, love 
taking the place of greed as the motn^. It is an 
iteration in the conditions of labour that I ^Jt»nt. 
This mad rush for weklth njust cease, arxi the 
labourer must be assur&i, not only of a living 
wage, but a daily task that is not a mere druffgery. 
The machirte will, under these conditions,n&e as 
much a help to the man working it as to the State, 
or the man who owns it. The present madl rush 
will cease and the labourer will work (as I have said) 
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under attractive and ideal conditions. This 
is but one of the exceptions I have in mind. The 
sewing machine had love at cits back. The 
individual is the one supreme consideVation. The 
saving of labour of the individual should be the 
object, a«d honest* humanitarian consideratidns; 
not greedf, Ae motive. Thus, for instance, 1 would 
welcome any day a machine tc» straighten crooked 
spindles. Not that blacksmiths will cease to 
make spindles; they will continue to provide the 
sjjindles; but when the spindle gets wrcMig, every 
spinner will have a machine of his own to get it 
straight. Therefore, replace greed by love and/ 
everything vwll come right,’ 

Eamchandran was evidently not satisfied 
with fhis. He l^td understood Gandhiji to be 
against all machinery and he had felt that this 
was right too. So he wanted to go to the root of 
the mStter. But \t was getting late and he had 
many more.questions to ask, 'Don’t mind losing 
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your train,’ said Gandhiji, smiling, '1 am prepared 
to satisfy you. You may ask any questions you like 
this morning, and it won’t tire me now in the least.’ 

The young friend had by no means exhausted 
his list of questions. The assurance from Gandhiji 
that he would give him full libferty that rfioming 
put him entirely at ease and gathering .courage 
once more he preceded with the next question 
which dealt with the institution of marriage. 

« « * 
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Marriage 


**The aim of humanjife is Moksha. 
Marriage is a hindrance in. the attain- 
ment of this supreme object, in as 
much as it only tightens the bonds 
or flesh.'' • 


'CJ-HE third question,’ saH Ramchandran, 'that 
I would like to ask you is whether you 
are against the institution of marriage,’ 


'1 shall have to answec this question at sorye 
lertgth,' Said Bapu. 'The aim of human iif^ is 
Molcsha. As a Hindu, 1 believe that Moksha 
is freedom from l>irth, by breaking the bonds ''f 
fle5h, by becoming one with Cod. Now marriage 
is^a hindrance In the attainment of this supreme 
object, in as much as it only tightens the bonds of 
fk^. Celibacy is a great help, in as much as it 
enables one to lead a life of full surrender to God. 
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What is the object generally understood of 
marriage, except a repetition of one's own kind? 
And why need you advocate marriage? It 
propagates .itself'. It requires no agency to 
promote its growth.' 

‘But must you advocate oelibacy and preach 
it to one and all?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Gandhiji, — Ramchandran looked 
pigrplexed — ‘then, you fear there will be an end 
of creation? No. The dktreme lo^cal re§ult 
would be not ext inc tion of the human species, but 
the transference of it to a a higher phane.' 

‘But may not an artist or a poet or a great 
genius leave a legacy of his genius to posterity 
through his own children?’ 

'Certainly not,' said Bapu, with emphasis. 
‘He will have more disciples *than he can ever 
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have children; and thrdugh those disciples all his 
gifts to the world will be handed down in a way 
that nothing else can do it. It will te the soul's 
marriage with the spirit; the progeny being the 
disciple — a sort of divine procreation. No! You 
must leave marriage to take care of itself. 
Repetition and not growth would be the result; 
for lust ha* come to play the most important part 
in marriage.' 

'Mr. Andrews,’ said Ramchandran, 'does 
n?)t like your emphasis on celibacy.' 

‘Yes, I* know,' said Gandhiji, 'that is the/ 
legacy of Protestantism. Protestantism did many?, 
good things, but one of its few evils was that it ' 
ridicufed celibacy.’ 

'That,' rejoined Ramchandran, 'was because 
it had to fight the deep abuses in which the clergy 
of the* E^e had sunk.' 
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'But all that was not due to any inherent ewl 
of celibacy/ saiJ Bapu. 'It is celibacy that has 
kept Catholicism gr^ upto the present day/ 
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SPINNING 

“Every yard of r foreign cloth, 
brought into India, is one bit of bread 
snatched out of the mouths of the 
starving pogr.” 

jg^AMCHANDRAN'S la^ question was about 
'Spinning Franchise.’ Ramchandran 
assured Gandhiji at the outset, that he was a 
spinner, but had <o confess that he, with three 
friends at Santiniketan, onlj/ began spinning after 
th«y had lieard of the Fast, He also affirmed 
that he believed in universal spinning. But ^tc 
could not understand how the Gjngress could 
compel its members to spin. Persu^ion and not 
cornpulsion should be the method. 

'1 see,' said Gandhiji, ‘you go even farther 
thaft Mr. Andrews. He would not have the 
Con^s to compel its members; but he would 
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fain become a member of a voluntary spinning 
association, with rules about spinning. You 
object to any such association whatsoever.' 

Ramchandran sat silent. 

‘Well then,' replied Gandhiji, enjoying the 
argument, 'I ask you, has the Congress any right 
to say that its members shall not drink ? Will 
that be a restriction of the freedom of die 
individual, too? If the Congress exercised that 
right of enjoining abstinence Yrom drinking, there 
would be no objection. Why? Because the 
evils of drink are obvious. Well, 1 * say that in 
India to-day where millions are on the brink of 
starvation and plunged in utter misery, it is 
perhaps a much worse evil to import fordgn 
cloth. Think of the starving millions of Orissa. 
When 1 went there 1 saw the famine-stricken. 
Thanks to a kind Superinten^nt, who was in 
charge of an indu^al home, 1 saw also th®r 
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children, bright, healthy and merry, working 
away at their carpets, baskets, etc! There was 
no spinning, because these dther things were 
much in vogue at the time. But on their faces 
there was the lustre of joyful work. But when | 
came to. the famine-stricken, what did 1 see ? 
They were merely skin and bone, only waiting to 
die. They were, then, in thaft condition because 
they would under no circumstances work. Even 
though you had threatened to shoot them, if they 
refused to work, 1 am sure they would have 
pref^ed to.be shot, rather d^an do any honest 
work. This aversion for work is a greater evil 
than drink itself.~~^ou can take some work out 
of a drunkard, A drunkard retains something of 
a heart. He haj intelligence. These starved 
men, refusing to work, were like mere animals. 
Now, how can we solve the problem of getting 
woik 'out of people like this ? I see no way 
except that of universalising sfMnning. Every 
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yard of foreign cloth, brought into India, is one 
bit of bread snatched out of the mouths of die 
starving poor. If you could visualise, as 1 can, 
the supreme need of the hour which is to ®ve 
India's starving millions a chance to earn their 
bread with joy and gladness,, you would not 
object to the Spinning Franchise. I take tfte 
Congress to be a bo^y of merf and women who 
accept the paramount necessity of ginning. Why 
should it not ensure the integrity of membership 
in the body by making it compulsory for every 
member to spin? And you talk of persuasion ! 
What can be better persuasion than <hat 
every member of the Congress spins regularly 
a certain quantity of yam every month? 
How would it be honest for the Congress 
members to ask people to spin, when they do rK« 
spin themselves ?’ 

RamchaDdran replied with gfeat eamesttiess, 
" But how can you exclude people, who do not 
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spin, from the Congress ? They may be doing 
valuable service to the nation in ojher ways ! ' 

'Why not ?,' asked Gandhiji. 'What is the 
reason for the ' prcf>erty fra nchi se? Why is 
it necessary for a man to pay four annas to be a 
member? And why is age considered a necessaiy 
qualification? Would the eight year old violinist 
prodigy of Italy have the franchise? John Stuart 
MHI, however clever he may have been when he 
was seven years old with his knowledge of 
‘Greek and Latin, had no franchise at that age. 
Why were these prodigies ^eluded? Some men 
wilf have* to be excluded under any franchise. 
No: today many will nctf accept my position, but 
I have faith that the day will come, — it may be 
aftec my death, — when men will say that after all 
what Gandhi sai^ was ri^t.' 

It vyas now seven o'clock and Ramchandran 
had missed his frain. But he had gained what 
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was infinitely more preciousi The next morning, 
before starting, he was fortunate enough to get 
another talk.— Ahis time a brief one, but one that 
at last converted him. 

'.So, Bapuji, Truth is the main thing,’ said 
Ramchandran resuming the* previous day's 
conversation. ‘Beauty and Truth are not separate 
aspects of the sam^ thing.' 

'Truth,' repeated Gandhiji wirii greater 
emphasis, ‘is the first thing to be sought for, arid 
Beauty and Goodnd^ will then be added unto 
you. Jesus was, to my mirvJ, a supreme artist, 
because he saw and expressed Truth; and so was 
Muhammad, the Koran being the most perfect 
composition in all Arabic literature,— at anjt rate, 
that is what scholars say. It is because 
both of them strove first for Truth, that the grace 
of expression naturally came in; and yet neitfier 
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Jesus nor Muhammad wrote on Art. This is the 
Truth and Beauty 1 crave for, livejor and would 
die for/ 

Ramchandraji reverted to his difficulties as to 
Gandhiji's logical position with regard to 
machinery, if you make an exception of the 
Singer Sewing Machine and your spindle/ he 
said, 'where would these exceptions end ? ' 

Gandhiji replied, 'Just where they cease to 
kelp the individual aruJ encroach upon his 
individuality. The machine should not be 
allo^ved to ‘cripple the limbs of man.’ 

'But I was not thinking just now of the 
practical side, Bapuji,’ said Ramchandran. 'Ideally, 
would you not rule out all machinery? When 
you except the sewing machine, you will have to 
make exceptions of the bicycle, the motor 
car, etc. ? ’ 
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'No, ! don’t,' said Bapu, ‘because they dc 
not satisfy any of the primary wants of man; for 
it is not the . prima«y need of man to traverse 
distances with the rapidity of a motor car. The 
needle, on the contrary, happens to be an 
essential thing in life — a primary need. Ideally, 
however, 1 would rule out all machinery, even as 1 
would reject this very body, which is not helpful 
to salvation, and seek the absolute liberation of 
the soul. From that point of view, I would reject 
all machinery. But machines will remain because, 
like the body, they are inevitable. The body 
itself, as 1 told you, is the purest piece of mechan^ 
ism ; but if it is a hindrance to the highest flights 
of the soul, it has to be rejected.’ 

‘Why is it a necessary evil?' asked Ram- 
chandran. 'May not after all some artists be 

a 

able to see Truth in and through Beauty?’ 
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‘Some may/ said Gandhiji, 'but here too, 
just as elsewhere, I must thirik in terms of the 
millions. And to the millions we cannot give that 
training to acquire a perception of Beauty in such 
a way as to see T ruth in it. Show them T ruth 
first, and they will see Beauty afterwards. Orissa 
haunts me in my^ waking hours and in my dreams. 
Whatever can be useful t® those starving millions 
is beautiful to my mind. Let us give to-day first 
the vital things of life and all the graces 2md 
ornaments of life will follow.' 

Here the long conversation ended, and early 
the same morning Ramchandan started on his way 
back to Santiniketan rich with Bapu's blessings, 
wondering^iow far the teaching of his Gurudev, 
Rabindranath •Tagore, would harmonise with that 
which he had just heard and how far there was a 
fundamental difference. 
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“English etiucatlon has emascu- 
lated us, constrained our intellect, and 
the manner of imparting this education 
has rendered us effeminate." 

JN reply to a question put to »him in a public 
meeting at Cuttack, whether English educa' 
tion was not a mixed evil in as much as Lok. Tilak, 
Babu Ram Mohan Roy and he himself were 
products of English education. Gandhiji said: 

This is a representative view being expressed 
by several people. We must conquer the battle of 
Swaraj by conquering this sort of wilful ignorance 
and prejudice of our countrymen andyjf English- 
men. The system of (English) eBucation is an 
un mitigat ed evil. I put my best energy to destroy 
that system. I don't say that we Imve g(M as yet 
any advantage from the system. The advantages. 
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we have so far got, are inspire of the system, not 
because of the system. Supposing the English 
were not here, India would* have marched with 
other parts of the world, and even if it continued 
to be under Moghul rule, many people would learn 
English as a language and a literature. The 
present system enslaves us, without allowing a 
discriminating use of Englis'n literature. My friend 
had cited the case of Tilak, Ram Mohan and 
myself. Leave aside my case, 1 am a miserable 
pigmy. 

Tilak and Ram Mohan would have been far 
greater men if they had not had the contagion of 
English learning. 1 am opposed to make a fetish 
of English\dycation. 1 don't hate English educa- 
tiwi. When 1 want to destroy the Government, 
I don’t want to destroy the English language but 
read English ^as an Indian Nationalist would do. 
Ram Mohan and Tilak (leave aside my case) 
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were so many pigmies who had no hold upon the 
people compared with Chaitanya, Shankar, Kabir 
and Nanak- Ram Mohan and Tllak were pigmies 
before these giants. What Shankar alone was 
able to do, the whole army of English-knowing 
men ^n't do. 1 can multiply instances. Was 
Guru Govind a product of English educatidn? 

Is djere a single* English-knowing Indian who 
is a match for Nanak, the founder of a sect 
second to none in point of valour and sacrifice ? 
Has F^m Mohan produced a single martyr of the 
type of Dulip Singh ?’ , 1 highly revere ,Tilak and 
Mohan. It is my conviction that if Ram Molian 
and Tllak had not received this education, but 
had their natural training, they would have ^Cwie 
greater things like Chaitanya. Jfi^at race»ha£ 
ever to be revived it is to be revived not by English 
education. I know what treasures I have lost in 
not knowing Hindustani and Sanskrit. I ask you to 
consider and value the glamour of education at its 
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true worth. English education has emasculated us, 
constrained our intellect, and the manner of im^ 
parting this education has rendered us effeminate. 
We want to baslj in the sunshine of freedom, 
but the enslaving system emasculates our nation. 
Pre-British period was not a period of slavery. 
We had some sort of Swaraj under Moghul rule. 
In Akbar's time the^birth of a Pratap was possible 
and in Aurangzeb's time a Shivaji could flourish. 
Has 150 years of British rule produced any Pratap 
and Shivaji ? 

You have got several Feudatory Native 
Chtefe, every one of whom bends the knee before 
the Political Agent and admits his slavery. When 
I find young men complaining against Native 
Chiefs, myH^pathy goes to them. They are 
doubly oppresses. When the Native Chiefs do 
so, I ascribe it to the British Conquerer not to the 
Chiefs. They are victims to the slave-owning 
system. So my appeal to you all is "Fly from this 
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monster.” Never mind if ydu beg from door to 
door. Rather die begging than live in bondage, 
i refuse to shed a single tear if the English retire 
at this moment. I *ask them to help us as our 
servants, equals and friends. 1 shall not allow 
them to lord it over us with our consent. They 
may use aeroplanes, army, navy, but not our 
consent. Realise your own dignity even* though 
India was infested \Xrith robbers. You must do 
your duty. What can be nobler than to die as 
free men of India? It is a satanic system. I have 
dedicated my life to destory the system. 
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“ Of all the superstltlens that affect 
India, none is so great as that a 
knowledge of the English language is 
necessary for imbibing ideas of liberty, 
and ^developing accuracy of thought.” 

JT is my considered oj^inion that English 
education in the manner it has been given 
has emasculated the English^educated Indian, it 
has put a' severe strain upon the Indian students' 
nervous energy, and has plade of us imitators. 
The process of displacing the vernacular has been 
one of the saddest chapters in the British connec- 
tion.^ Ram Mohan Roy would have been a 
greater refcwilier and Ldtmanya Tilak would 
have been a greater sdiolar, if they had not to 
start with the handicap of having to think in 
English and transmit their thoughts chiefly in 
English. Their effect on their own people. 
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marvellous as it was, would have been greater if 
they had been brought up under a less unnatural 
system. No doubt they both gained from their 
knowledge of the rich treasures of English literal 
ture. But these should have been accessible 
to them through their own vernaculars. No 
country can become a nation by producing a race 
of translators. Think of what would have 
happened to the English if they had not an 
authorised version of the Bible. 1 do believe that 
Chaitanya, Kabir, Nanak, Guru Covindsing^ 
Shivaji and Pratap were greater than Ram Mohan 
Roy and Tilak. I know that comparisons, are 
odious. All are great in their own way. 

But judged by the results, the effect of Ram 
Mohan and Tilak on the masse^s not so jpCT' 
manent or far-reaching as that oT the others more 
fortunately bom. Judged by the c^stacles they 
had to surmount, they were giants, and both 
would have been greater in achieving results if 
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they had not been ihandicapped by the system 
undef which they received their training. ^ 
fcfuse to believe that the Raja and the Lokmanya 
could not have thought the thoughts they did 
without a knowledge of the English language. 
Of all the superstitions that affect India, none 
is so great as that a knowledge of the English 
language is necessary for imbiWng ideas of liberty 
and developing accuracy of thought. It should be 
remembered that there has been only one system 
of education before the country for the past fifty 
years, and only one medium of expression forced 
on the country. We have, therefore, no data 
befare us is to what we would have been but for 
the education in the existing schools and colleges. 
This, however, we do know that India to-day is 
pooffer than years ago, less able to defend 
herself, and he* children have less stamina. 1 
need not be tokJ that that is due to the defect in 
the system of government. The system of 
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education is its most defectjll« part. It was con^ 
ceived and born in error, for thb English rulers 
honestly believed the indigenous system to be 
worse than useless.. It has b^n nurtured in sin, 
for the tendency has been to dwarf die Indian 
body, mind and soul. 
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"If your horizon go^s as far as 
Srinagar In the North and Cape Camo- 
rln In the South, Karachi In the West 
and Dlbrugarh In the East— as, Indeed. 

It should— there Is for you nothing for 
It But to learn, Hindi” 

JQELIVERING the Kamatak Hindi Convocation 
address at Bangalore, Gandhiji said: 

I congratulate those who have won their 
diplomas and certificates ^to^day. I hope they 
wilf keep up their studies wnd go on adding to 
their knowledge every day. Those who go to 
ordinary schools and colleges go there for a career, 
read dieir boAc^or examtnadons, and the moment 
diey leave their examination^hall forget the bodes 
along with what tftey have learnt them. 
Many care more for degrees d»an for knowledge. 
But dtose vdio have won their diplomas to-day 
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have not done so for the sak4 of diplomas, for the 
obvious reason that the Institutbn for the Pr<^' 
gation of Hindi does not aim at helping you to 
win jobs. The diplomas and degrees catfened 
on you are meant only as a proof of the know- 
ledge your teachers have imparted to you. It is 
quite possible, of course, for a few of you to earn 
your livelihood from your Hin^i studies, but that 
certainly is not our objea. 

It delights my heart that a majority of die 
successful candidates to-day are the members c4 
the fair sex. That indicates a bright future fcM" 
Hindi Prachar and for Mother India/ for l^am 
firmly of opinion that India's salvadcxn depenth 
on the sacrifice and enlightenment her women. 
In many of the women's meetings I used to 
address, I emph^sed the facts*4hat when >ve 
wanted to speak of our andent heroes and 
herdnes or gods and goddesses we would name 
the latter first, «. g. Sita Ram, Radha IWdjna and 
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not Ram Sita or Krisl^na Radha. This practice is 
not without its significance. Women used to be 
honoured and their work and worth were 
r^irded as of special value, let us continue the 
tradition in letter and spirit. 

I shall take this occasion to give you a few 
obvious reasons why Hindi or Hindustani alone 
can be the national language. So long as you 
live in Kamatak and do not look out of it, a 
imowledge of Kannada is enough for you. But 
a lod< at anyone of your villages is enough to 
show that your outlook and your horizon have 
widened, you no longer think in the terms of 
Kamatak, but in the terms of India. Events out- 
side Kamatak interest you, but the interest cannof 
obv^xjsly go very far without a common medium 
of expression. ^ How is a Kamatak man to 
est^lish and maintain contact with men from 
Sind or U. P.? Some of our people have held 
and, perhaps, still hold that English can be 
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this medium. If it was ^question of a few 
thousands of our educated people, Englbl) wotiJd 
certainly do. But 1 am sure none of you will be 
satisfied wth that. You and I want millions of 
people to establish inter'provincial contacts, and 
tfiey cannot obviously do so through English for 
generations to come, if ever. There is no reason 
why they should all learn English, and it certainly 
is no sure or substantial means of winning a liveli' 
hood. Its value for this object will, if anything, 
become less and less as more people come to 
learn it. Then, Hindi-Hindustani offers no» 
difficulty in studying as English must. Study of it 
is never going to take the time that’ stuch" of 
English would do. It has been estimated that the 
number of Hindus and Mussalmans speaking and 
understanding HirKii^Hindustani exceeds 200 
millions. Would not the 11 millions of men 
and women of Kamatak like to learn a language 
that is spoken by 200 millions of their own 
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brothers and sista^v And can they not very 
easily learn it? The answer is supplied by a 
fact I noticed very strikingly a moment ago. You 
have all listened to a Kannada translation of Lady 
Raman’s Hindi speech. You could not but have 
noticed that the translation adopted unaltereci quite 
a large number of words which Lady Raman had 
used in her Hindi spjeech — words like prem,premi, 
sangha^ sabha, adhyaksha, pada, anantat 
bhakii, swngata, adhyakshata, sammelan. All 
these words are common to Hindi and Kannada. 
•Now supposing some one was translating Lady 
Raman's speech into English, could he have 
retiined any of these words ? ^ no means. The 
English equivalent of every one of these words 
would be new to the listoiers. When, therefore, 
our*Kannada friends say that Hindi is difficult far 
them, they ami^ me no less than they make me 
angry and impatient, i am sure it is a matter of a 
few hours' careful study for a month. I am 67 
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and have hot many years bef(^re me, but i assure 
you that when 1 listened to the Kannada transla' 
tion, I felt as though 1 should not take more than 
eight days to learn Kannada if I gave a few 
hours to it each day. With the exception of half 
a^i^OKin like the Rt. Hon. Srinivas Sastri and 
mysdf, all of you here are quite young. Have 
you not energy enough to devpte to a study of 
Hindi four hours eadh day for just one month ? 
Do you think it is too much to devote this time to 
cultivate a contact with 200 millions of your own 
countrymen ? Now suppose those of you who" 
do not know English decided to learn English. Do 
you think any one of you would be able to le^ 
the language in a month by devoting four hours to 
it each day ? By no means. The reason why 
Hindi is so ridi culou sly easy is that all the langU' 
ages, including even the four South Indian, spoken 
by Hindus in India contain a large number of 
Sanskrit words. It is a matter of history that 
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confiict in the old days in the South and ihe 
North used to be maintained by means of 
Sanskrit. Even today the Sastris in the South hold 
discourses with the Sastris in the North through 
Sanskrit. The difference in the various vernacu- 
lars is mainly of grammar. In the North . ln(^ian 
languages, even the grammatical structure is identi- 
cal. The grammar of the South Indian languages 
is, of course, vastly different, ^nd even their voca- 
bularies, before they came under the influence of 
Sanskrit, were equally different. But now even 
these languages have adopted a very large number 
of Sanskrit words, so much so that 1 have not 
found it difficult, whenever I have gone South, to 
get a gist of what was being said in all the four 

languages. 

• 

I come now to our Mussalman friends. They 
know the vernaculars of their provinces as a 
matter of course and Urdu in addition. There is 
no difference whatsoever between Hindi and 
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Urdu or Hindustani. The grammar is common 
to both, it is only the script that makes the differ^ 
ence, and when one comes to think of it. one 
finds that the three words Hindi, Hindustani and 
Urdu denote only one language. If we were to 
refer to the lexicons of these languages, we should 
find that most of the words are the same. For, 
then, therefore, barring the •question of script, 
which will adjust 'itself, there is no difficulty 
whatsoever. 

To return, therefore, to where I began, i£ 
your horizon goes as, far as Srinagar in the North 
and Cape Camorin in* the South, Karachi in* the 
West and Dibrugarh in the East — as, indeed, it 
should — there is for you nothing for it but to learn 
Hindi. English, I have shown to you, canncJt be 
our lingua franca. I have no fJrejudice against 
English. A knowledge of English is necessary for 
a few scholars, it is necessary for inter-national 
contacts and for a knowledge of the sciences 
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pursued in the West. But 1 am pained when an 
attempt is made to give English a place it cannot 
take. That attempt, I have no doubt, is bound to 
fail. Everything looks proper in its own place. 

TTiere is a scare of which I should like to 
disabuse your minds. Is Hindi to be taught at 
the expanse of Kannada ? Is it likely to oust 
Kannada? On the contrary', I claim that the 
more we propagate Hindi, the more shall we 
stimulate a study of vernaculars, and even improve 
their power and potency. I say this from my 
experience of different provinces. 

A word about the question of script. Even 
when I was in South Africa, I thought that ail the 
languages derived from Sanskrit should have 
Devnagari scripts* and I am sure that even the 
Drav^dian languages could be easily learnt through 
the Devnagari script. I have tried to learn Tamil 
and Telugu scripts, as also Kannada and 
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Malayalam, for a few days, through their 
respective scripts. I tell you 1 was frightfully upset 
over having to learn four scripts when f could see 
that if the four language had a common script — 
Devanagari — I should learn, then, in no time. 
What a terrible strain it is on those like me who 
are anxious to learn the four languages! As 
between the speakers of the* four South Indian 
vernaculars, does it need any argument to show 
that Devrvagari would be the most convenient 
script for the speaker of one to learn the oth^ 
three ? The question of Hindi as lingua franca 
need not be mixed up with the question of, the 
script, but 1 have referred to this simply in order to 
point out the difficulty of those who want to know 
all the Indian languages. 
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“It is doing violence to the manhood, 
and specially Jhe womanhood of India, 
to encourage our boys and girls to think 
that an entry into the • best society is 
impossible without a knowledge of 
English/' 

^^LONGSIDE of my suggestion about Hindus^ 
tani has been the advice that the students 
.should, during the transition period from inferiority 
to equality — ^from foreign domination to Swaraj, 
from helplessness to selfrh^lp — suspend their study 
cf English. If we wish to attain Swaraj we must 
do all that we are capable of doing for its 
advancement, and we must do nothing that would 
not advance it hr tmild actually retard it. Now, 
adding to our knowledge of English cannot 
acc e l CT ate our progress towards our goal and it 
can ccoiceivably retard it. The latter calamity is 
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a reality in many cases, for there are many who 
believe that we cannot acquire the spirk of 
freedom without the music of the En^ish wotds 
singing in our ears and sounding through our lips. 
This is an infatuation. If it were the truth, 
Swaraj would be as distant as the Greek Kalends. 
English is a language of international commerce; 
it is the language of diplomacy, and it contains 
many a rich literacy treasure, it gives us an 
introduction to Western thought and culture. 
For a few of us, therefore, a knowledge of 
English is necessary. They can carry on th^ 
departments of national commerce and interna' 
tional diplomacy, and forgiving to the naticn the 
best of Western literature, thought and science. 
That would be the legitimate use of English. 
Whereas to-Kiay English has uswped the dearest 
place in our hearts and dethroned cur meaher' 
tongues. It is an unnatural place due to our 
unequal relations with Englishmen. The hi^’^ 
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development of the Indian mind must be possible 
without a knowledge of English. It is doing 
\dolence to the manhood, and specially the womans 
hood of India, to encourage our boys and girls to 
think that an entry into the best society is impossi' 
ble without a knowledge of English. It- is too 
humiliating a thought to be bearable. To get 
rid of the infatuation for English is one of the 
essentials of Swaraj. 
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"/ cannot tolerate the idea of 
parents writing to their children, or 
husbands writing to their wives, not 
in their own vernaculars but in 
English.” 


IPq NGLISH is tO'day studied because of its 
commercial and so-called political value. 
Our boys think, and rightly in the present 
circumstances, that without English they cannot 
get Government service. Girls are taught English 
as a passport to marriage. 1 know several 
instances of women wanting to learn English so 
that they may be able to talk to Englishtn^ in 
English, I know husbands who are sorry that 
their wives cannot talk to them and their friends 
in English. 1 know families in which Ens^i^ is 
being made the mother-tongue. Hundreds of 
youths believe that without a knowledge of 
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Engli^, freedom for India is practically impossible. 
iTie canker has so eaten into the society that, in 
many cases, the only meaning of education is a 
knowledge of English. All these are for me signs 
of our slavery and degradation. It is unbearable 
to me that the vernaculars should be crushed and 
starved as they havehbeen. I cannot tolerate the 
idea of parents writing to theiV childem, or hus^ 
bands writing to their wives, not in their own 
vernaculars but in English. 

I do not want my house to be walled in on ail 
sides and my windows to be*stuffed. I want the 
cultures of all the lands to be blown sixsut my 
house as freely as possible. But I refuse to be 
blov\/h off my feet by any. 1 refuse to live in 
other people's hcitises as an interiqser, a beggar 
or a slave. I refuse to put the unnecessary strain 
learning En^ish upon my asters for the sake of 
false pride or quesdonable social advantage. I 
would have our young men and young women 
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with literary tastes to learn as much of English 
and other world'languages as they like, and then 
expect them to give the benefits of their teaming 
to India and to the world, like a Bose, a Roy or 
a Tagore. But 1 would not have a single Indian 
to forget, neglect or be ashamed of his mother^ 
tongue or to feel that he or she' cannot think or 
express the best thoughts in his or her own 
vernacular. Mine is not a religbn of the prison' 
house. It has room for the least among God’s 
creation. But it is proof against insolence, pride 
of race, religion or coloor. 
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“Among the many euils of foreign 
rule this blightiiig imposition of a 
foreign medium upon the youth of the 
country will be counted by History as 
one of the greatest." 

i 

C[HE spirited plea on behalf of the . vernaculars 
as media of instruction of Nawab Masood 
Jung Bahadur, Director of Public Instruction. 
Hyderabad State, recently delivered at the Karve 
University for Women, h^ evened a reply in the 
’times of India from which a friend sends the 
following extracts for me to answer: 

‘ Whatever is valuable and fruitful in their writings is 
directly or indirectly the result of Western culture... ... ... 

Instead of sixty, we can go back a hundred years and yet 
say that from Raja Ram Mohan Roy down to Mahatma 
Gandhi, every one of the Indians who have achieved 
anything worth mentioning in arty direction was or is the 
fruit directly or indirectly of Western education.’ 
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In these extracts what is considered is not the 
value of English as the medium of higher instruo 
tion in India, but the importance of Western 
culture to and on the perons mentione<i. Neither 
the Nawab nor any one else has disputed the 
importance or the influence of Western culture. 
What is resented is the sacrifice of Indian or 
Eastern culture on the altar of <he Western. Even 
if it could be proved that Western culture was 
superior to Eastern, it would be injurious to India 
as a whole for her most promising sons and 
daughters to be brought up in Western culture 
and thus become denationalised and toip fromihe 
people. 

In my opinion, whatever reaction for the 
better the persons named in the extracts had ufxsn 
the people at large, was due to the extent diey 
retained their Eastern culture in spite of the 
adverse influence of the Western. I regaid as 
adverse the influence of Western culture ir» this 
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connection in the sense in which it interfered with 
the full effect that the best in Eastern culture might 
have produced on them. Of myself, whilst 1 have 
freely acknowledged my debt to Western culture, 
I can say that whatever service 1 have been able 
to render to the natbn has been due entirely to 
the retention by me of Eastern culture to the 
extait it has been possible. 1 should have been 
thoroughly useless to the masses as an anglicised, 
den^nalised being, knowing little of, caring less 
for and perhaps even desjjising their ways, habits, 
thoughts and aspirations. It is difficult to estimate 
the Joss of. energy caused to the nation by her 
children being obliged to resist the en croachm ents 
of a culture which, however good in itself, was 
unsuited for them whilst they had not imbibed and 
become roc^ in their own. 

Examine die question syntheucally. Would 
Qiaitanya, Nanak, Kabir, Tulsidas and a host of 
other reformers have d<me better if they had been 
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attached from their childhood to the most effi' 
ciently managed English schools ? Have the men, 
named by the writer of the article in question, done 
better than these great reformers? Would 
Dayanand have done better if 'he had become an 
M. A; of an Indian University ? Where is among 
the easy^^going, easedoving, English-speaking Rajas 
and Maharajas, brought up from their infancy 
under the inBuence of Western culture, one who 
could be named in the same breath as Shivaji who 
braved all perils and shared the simple life of his 
hardy men ? Are they better rulers than Prntap, 
the intrepid ? Are they good specimen^ of Wq?t- 
em culture, these Neroes who are fiddling in London 
and Paris whilst their Romes are burning ? There 
is nothing to be proud of in ihdr oilture which 
has made them foreigners in their own land and 
which has taught them to prefer to waste the 
substance of their ryots and their own souls in 
Europe to sharing the happiness and miseries of 
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those over whom they are called by a higher 
power to rule. 

But the point at issue is not Western culture. 
The point at issue is the medium of instruction. 
But for the fact that the only higher education, the 
only education worth the name, has been received 
by lis through the English medium, there would 
be no need to prove such a ^elf'evident proF>osi' 
tion that the youth of a nation to remain a nation 
must receive all instruction, including the highest, 
in its own vemacular'WvImllctilars, Surely, it is 
a self'demonstrated proposition that the youth of a 
nation caftnot keep or establish a living contact 
with the masses unless their knowledge is received 
and assimilated through a medium understood by 
the* people. Who can calculate the immeasurable 
loss sustained by the nation owing to thousands of 
its young men having been d)liged to waste years 
in mastering a foreign language and its idiom, of 
whidi in their daily life they have the least use 
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and in learning which they had to neglect their 
own mother^tongue and their own literature? 
There never was a greater superstilbn than that 
a particular language can be incapable of expan^ 
sion or of expressing abstruse or scientific ideas. 
A language is an exact reflection of the character 
and growth of its speakers. 

Among the m^y evils 6f fordfft rule this 
blightipg imposition of a foreign medium upwt 
the youth of the country will be counted by 
History as one of the greatest, it has sapped thej. 
energy of the natitm, it has shortened the lives of 
the pupils. It has* e stran ged them. from*the 
masses, it has made education unneces^Iy 
expensive. If this process is still persisted in, it 
bids fair to rob die nation of its soul. The 
sooner, therefore, educated India shakes itself 
free from the hypnotic spell of the fodgn 
medium, the better it would be for them and 
the people. 
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National Education 

“An academic grasp, without practice 
behind it. is tike an embalmed corpse, 
perhaps lovely to look at, but nothing 
to inspire or ennoble." 

J N my opinion, the existing system of 
education is defective, apart from its 
dissociation with an utterly unjust Government, in 
three most important matters: 

U) It is based npou foreign cnltare to the 
almost entire exclnsion of indigenous culture. 

“(2) It igoores the oaltnre of the heart and the 
hand and oonflnes itself simply to the head. 

JS) Real edncation is impossible through a 
foreign medium. 

Let us examine the three defects. Almost 
from the commenrement, the textbooks deal, not 
with things the boys and the girls have always to 
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deal in their homes, but things to which they art 
perfect stamgers. It is not thraigh the text-books 
that a lad learns what is right and what is wrong in 
the home life. He is never taught to have any 
pride in his surroundings. The higher he goes, 
the fat:ther he is removed from his home, so that 
at the end of his education he becomes estranged 
from his surroundings. He fe§ls no poetry about 
the home life. The* village scenes are a sealed 
book to him. His own civilization is presented 
to hirh as imbecile, baitarous, superstitious and 
useless for all practical purposes. His edocation 
is calculated to wean, him from his traditional 
culljjrc. And if the mass of educated ycuths Ire 
not entirely denationalised, it is because the 
ancient culture is too deeply embedded in them to 
be altogether uprooted even by an education 
adverse to its growth. If 1 had my way, 1 would 

certainly destroy the maiority of the present text- 
books and cause to be written text-books whfch 
have a bearing dn and ccmspondence with the 
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home life, so that a boy as he learns may react 
upon his immediate surroundings. 

Secondly, whatever may be true of other 
countries, in India, at any rate, where more than 
eighty per cent of the population is agricultural 
and another ten per cent industrial, it is a crime 
to maHe education merely literary and to unfit 
boys and girls f6r manual work in after life. 
Indeed, I hold that, as the larger part of our 
time is devoted to labour for earning our bread, 
our children must from their infancy be taught 
the dignity of such labour. Our children should 
n< 3 t be so. taught as to despise labour. There is 
no reason why a peasant's scxi after having gone 
to a school should beccxne useless, as he does 
become, as agricultural labourer. It is a sad thing 
that our schoolboys look upon manual labour 
with disfavour, if not contempt. Moreover, in 
India, if we expect as we must, every boy and 
g^l of school-going age to attend public schods. 
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we have not the means to finance education in 
accordance with the existing style, nor are millions 
of parents able to pay the fees that are at present 
imposed. Education to be universal must, there^ 
fore, be free. I fancy that, even under an ideal 
system of Government, we shall not be able to 
devote two thousand million rupees which we 
should require for finding education for all the 
children of schooLgoing age. It follows, therefore, 
that our children must be made to pay in labour 
partly or wholly for all the education they receive.. 
Such universal labour to be printable can only be 
(to my thinking) hand<*5pinning and haqd'Wea^g. 
But for the purposes of my proposition, it is immak 
terial whether we have spinning or any other form 
of labour so long as it can be turned to accourtt. 
Only, it will be found upon examination, that on 
a practical, profitable and extensive scale, th^ is 
no occupation other than the processes connected 
with cloth production whidi can be introduced in 
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our schools throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will serve 
a double purpose in a poor country like ours. It 
will pay for the education of our children and 
teach them an occupation on which they can fall 
back in after-life, if they choose, for earning a 
living. Such a system must make our children 
self-reliant. Nothing will demoralise the nation 
so much as that we should learn to despise labour. 

One word only as to the education of the 
heart. I do not believe that this can be imparted 
through books. It can only*be done through the 
living touch of the teacher. And, who are the 
teachers in the primary and even secondary 
schools ? Are they men and women of faith and 
character? Have they themselves received the 
training of the heart ? Are they even expected to 
take care of the permanent element in the boys 
and girls placed under their dnarge ? Is not the 
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method of engaging teachers for Icwer schcol* an 
effective bar against character ? Do the teachers 
get even a living wage ? And we know that the 
teachers of primary schools are not selected for 
their patriotism. They only ccme who cannot 
find any other employment. 

Finally, the medium of instruction. My views 
on this point are too»well known to need re'stating. 
The foreign medium has caused brain-fag, 
put an undue strain upon the nerves of our 
children, made them crammers and imitators," 
unfitted them for original work and thought and 
disabled them from filtrating their leaniing to *the 
family or the masses. The foreign medium has 
made our children practically foreigners in their 
own land. It is the greatest tragedy of the existing 
system. The foreign medium has prevented the 
growth of our vernaculars. If 1 had the powers of 
a despot, 1 would to-day stop the tuition of our 
bo>'s and girls through a foreign medium, and 
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require ail the teachers and professors on pain of 
dismissal to introduce the change forthwith. 1 
would not wait for the preparation of text-books. 
TTiey will follow the change. It is an evil that 
needs a summary remedy. 

My uncomprisjng opposition to the foreign 
medium has resulted in an unwarranted charge 
being levelled against me of being hostile to 
foreign culture or the learning of the English 
language. No reader of Yowag India could 
have missed the statement often made by me, that 
I regard English as the language of international 
rommerce and diplcxnacy and, therefore, consider 
its jmowledge on the part of some of us as essen- 
tial. As it contains some of the richest treasures 
of thought and literature, 1 would certainly 
encoufage its careful study among those who have 
linguistic talents and ej^ect them to translate those 
treasures for the nadon in its vemaoilars. 
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Nothing can be farther from my thought 
than that we should become exclusive or erect 
barriers. But I do respectfully contend that an 
appreciation of other cultures can fitly follow, 
never precede, an appedation and assimilation of 
our own. It is my firm opinion that no culture 
has treasures so rich as ours has. We have not 
known it, we have been made even to deprecate 
its study and depreciate its value. We have 
almost ceased to live it. An academic grasp, 
without practice behind it, is like an embalmed 
corpse, perhaps lovely to look at but nothing to 
inspire or ennoble. My religion forbids me •to 
belittle or disregard other cultures, as it insists, 
under pain of civil suicide, upon imbibing and 
living my own. 
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“What is .literary training worth if it 
cramps and confines us at a critical 
moment in national life? Knowledge 
and literary training are no recompense 
for •emasculation." 

f 

J^ELIVERING his Inaugural address to 
the students of the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
Gandhiji said: 

I trust you have given careful thought during 
yoW vacation to the fundamentals recently adopt' 
ed by the Vidyapith. As I have repeatedly said, 
our strength docs not lie in numbers. Not that 
we* ignore them, but the fewness need cause no 
worry to us. Our real strength lies in a correct 
understanding, acceptance and practice, so far as 
it is humanly possible, of tfiese fundamentals. If 
the students who have remained loyal to the 
Vidyapith live up to its creed, we are sure to achieve 
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through them the goal that we have set before us. 
namely, Swaraj. What is needed is sincerity of 
purpose and fearless pursuit of the principles. 1 
want you to put your teachers af ease and to assure 
them, that you will be loyal at all hazards to the 
principles for which the Vidyapith stands. Truth 
&nd A hlmsa constitute the keystone of our arch, 
and those who hav8 no faith in these have no 
place here. 

Let us understand some of the obvious distinC' 
tions between Government institutions and the 
national. One of our students has gone to jail in 
Bardoli and many more will go. They are the 
pride of the Vidyapith. Much as they may desire 
to do like'Wise, can students of Government 
institutions dare to do so? It is not open to d)em 
to go to Bardoli and help Vallabbhai, as it is to 
you. They can only give secret lympathy. What 
is literary training worth if it cramps and confines 
us at a critical moment in national life? Knowledge 
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and literary training are no recompense for emas^ 
culation. 

Again there is -a world of difference between 
our method of teaching and theirs. For instance, 
we may not teach English in the way they do. 
We may give a wofking knowledge of that lang- 
uage, but we may not, withouf committing national 
suicide, neglect the mother-tongue, and make 
English the vehicle of our thought. In this national 
institution we strive to correct the pernicious 
practice. We must learn all our subjects through 
the Gujarati language. We must enrich it and 
make it capable of expressing all ^ades of thought 
and feeling. In no other courttty do we find the 
state of things we do here. We have paid dearly 
for having all these years learnt everything through 
the medium of the English language. We have 
strayed from the path of duty. 

Then take the teaching of economics. The 
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present system obtaining in Government institutions 
is vicious. Each country has its own economics. 
German text'books are different from the English. 
Free trade may be England's salvation. It spells 
our ruin. We have yet to formulate a system 
of Indian economics. 

The same about history. A Frenchman 
writing a history o6 India will write in his own 
way. The Englishman will write it quite 
differently. The descriptions of battles between 
the English and the French will differ with the 
writers who have described them. Indian History 
written from original sources by an Indian paftriot 
will be different from that written by an English 
bureaucrat, though each may be quite honest. We 
have grievously erred in accepting English 
estimates of events in our national life. Here, 
therefore, there is a vast field for you and your 
teachers for original research. 
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feven our teaching of a subject like arithmetic 
will also be different. Our teacher of arithmetic 
frames his examples from Indian conditions. He 
will thus simultaneously with the teaching of 
arithmetic teach Indian .geography. 

Then we are putting a special emphasis on 
manual and industrial training. Do not make 
the mistake of imagining that this training will 
dull your wit. It is not by nnaking our brains a 
storehouse for cramming facts that our under^ 
standing is opened. An intelligent approach to 
an industrial training is often a more valuable 
aid to the intellect than an indifferent reading 
of litWature. 
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A Parent s Duty 

“There is something radically wrong, 
specially for the nation so poor as ours, 
when parents have to support so many 
gt(own up children, and give them a 
highly expensive education without the 
children making any immediate rdfurn.” 

“CTHIS year, "my third son aged 21 years has 
passed his B. A. with honours at an 
enormous expense. He does not with to enter Govern' 
ment service. He wants to take up national service only. 
My family consists of 12 members. 1 have still to educate 
five boys. 1 had an estate, which has been sold to gpay 
a debt of Rs. 2000/'. In educating my three sons, 1 have 
spent all my earnings and all this in the hope, that my 
third son would secure the highest degree in the 
University and then try to retrieve the position I liave 
almost lost. 1 had expected him to be able to take up 
the whole burden of my family. But now lam almost 
led to think that I must give my family up to ruin. There 
is a conflict of dutites on the one hand and motives on 
the otlw. 1 seek your careful consideration and advice." 
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This is a typical letter. And it is the 
universality almost of the attitude that set me 
against the present system of education years ago, 
and made me change the course of the education 
of all my boys and others with (in my opinion) 
excellent results. The hunt after positiod and 
status has.juined many a family, and has made 
many depart from the path of rectitude. Who 
does not know, what questionable things fathers of 
families in need of money for their children's 
education have considered it their duty to do? 1 
am convinced* that we are jn far worse times, 
unltss we change the whole Astern of our educa- 
tion. We have only touched the fringe erf art 
ocean of children. The vast mass of them remain 
without education, not for want of will but of 
ability and knowledge on the part pf the parents. 
There is something radically wrong; ' specially for 
the nation so poor as ours, when parents have to 
support so many grown up children, and give 
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them a highly expensive education without the 
children making any immediate return. 

I can see nothing wrong in the children, from 
the very threshold of their education, paying for it 
in wofk. The simplest handicraft suitable for all, 
required for the whole of India, is undoubtedly 
spinning along with ihe previous processes. If we 
introduced this in our educational institution, we 
should fulfil three purposes, make education self- 
supporting, train the bodies of the children as well 
as their minds, and pave the way for a complete 
boycott of foreign yam and cloth. Moreover, %e 
children thus equipped will become self-reliant 
and independent. I would suggest to the corres- 
pondent that he should invite all the members of 
his family to contribute to its upkeep by spinning 
or weaving. 
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“ / can imagine a school entirely 
self'Supporting, .if it became, say, a 
spinning and weaving institution with, 
perhaps, a cotton field attached to it/' 

Almoda District Board Address, which 
narrated the story o^ how it educated the 
children under its charge, and its very laudable 
attempt to instruct the boys in wooUspinning and 
weaving, prompted me to repeat with greater 
emphasis than hitherto the opinion expressed 
befcre by me that educJttion should be self- 
supporting. The opinion has gathered force 
during my wanderings. If the State has to bear 
the cost of education of millions of its children, 
it will never be able to raise enough money by 
any conceivable measure of taxation. That it is 
the primary duty of the State to bring to its schools 
every boy and girl and give them proper, not 
perfunctory (as now), education is an axiomatic 
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truth. But in a country like India surfi education 
must largely, if not wholly, pay itself. And if we 
could but shed the hypnotic spell which our 
English tutors have cast over us, we should not 
find any difficulty in discovering ways and means 
of achieving the end. With the best motives in 
the world, the English tutors, could not wholly 
understand the difference between English and 
Indian requirements. Our climate does not require 
the buildings which they need. Nor do our 
children brought up in predominantly rural en- 
vironment need the type of education the Engl^h 
childem brought up in surrounding predominant- 
ly urban need. 

When our children arc admitted to schools, 
they need, not slate and pencil and books, bqt 
simple village tools which they can handle freely 
and remuneratively. This means a revolution in 
educational methods. But nothing short of a 
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revolution can put education within reach of every 
child of school-going age. 

It is admitted that the so-called knowledge of 
the three R’s that is at present given in Govern- 
ment schools is of little use to the boys and girls in 
after life. Most of it is forgotten inside of one 
year, if only for wrfnt of use. It is not required in 
their village surroundings. 

But if a vocational training in keeping with 
their surroundings was given to the children, they 
would not only repay the expenses incurred in the 
schools, but would turn that training to use in after 
life. I can imagine a school entirely self-support- 
ing, if it became, say, a spinning and weaving 
institution with, perhaps, a cotton field attached 
to it. 

The scheme I am adumbrating does not 
exclude literary training. No course of primary 
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instruction would be considered complete that did 
not include reading, writing and arithmetic. 
Only, reading and writing would come during 
the last year when really the boy or girl is the 
readiest for learning the alphabet correctly. 
Handwriting is an art. Every letter must be 
correctly drawn, as an artist would draw his 
figures. This can only be done if the boys and 
girls are first taugh* elementary drawing. Thus 
side by side with vocational training, which would 
occupy most of the day at school, they would 
be receiving vocal instruction in elementary 
history, geography and arithmetic. They would 
learn manners, have object lessons in pracdfcal 
sanitation and hygiene, all of which they would 
take to their homes in which they would become 
silent revolutionists. 

No originality is claimed for the method 
advocated here. Booker T. Washington tried it 
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with considerable success. If 1 recollect rightly, 
even the higher education^ he gave was self' 
supporting. In America, it is the most usual 
thing for even college boys to pay fully for their 
education by engaging in some kind of remuner^ 
ative work. The plan is different, but the idea 
underlying is not. 
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Intellectual Development 
or 

Dissipation ? 

“Man is neither mere intellect, nor 
the gross animal body, nor the heart or 
soul alone. A proper and harmonious 
combination of all the three is required for 
the making of the whole man and consti- 
tutes the true economics of education.” 

J^URING my recent wanderings in Travancore 
«ltiband Madras, 1 found that most of the 
students and 'intellectuals’ who came into touch 
with me were an instance of intellectual dissipa- 
tion rather than intellectual development. The 
fault lies in the modem system of education which 
encourages this vicious tendency, misdirects the 
mind, and thereby hinders its development instead 
of helping it. My experiments in Segaon have 
only confirmed this impression. Bty they are as 
yet too incomplete to be cited as evidence. The 
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' views on education that 1 am now going to set 
forth have been held by me right from the time of 
the founding of the Phoenix Settlement in South 
Africa in the year 1904. 

I hold that true education of the intellect can 
only come through a proper exercise and training 
of the bodily organs, e.g. hands, feet, eyes, ears, 
nose, etc. In other Vvords, an ^intelligent use of the 
bodily organs in a child provides the best and 
quickest way of developing his intellect. But unless 
the development of the mind and body goes hand 
in hand with a corresponding awakening of the 
sokI, the former alone woU!d prove to be a poor 
lop-sided affair. By spiritual training I mean 
education of the heart. A proper and all-round 
development of the mind, therefore, can take 
place only when it proceeds pari passu with the 
education of the physical and spiritual faculties of 
the child. They constitute an indivisible whole. 
According to this theory, therefore, it would be a 
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gross fallacy to suppose that they can be developed 
piecemeal or independently of one another. 

The baneful effects of absence of proper cO' 
ordination and harmony among the various faculties 
of body, mind and soul respectively are obvious. 
They are all around us ; only we have lost percep- 
tion of them owing to our present perverse associa- 
tions. Take the case of our .village folk. From 
their mind and soul,* they have sunk to the level of 
the beast. Life to them is a sorry bungle which 
they muddle through anyhow. On the other hand, 
what goes by the name of education in our schools 
and colleges in the citjes to-day is in reality only 
intellectual dissipation. Intellectual training is there 
looked upon as something altogether unrelated to 
manual or physical work. But since the body 
must have some sort of physical exercise to keep it 
in health, they vainly try to attain that end by 
means of an artificial and otherwise barren system 
of physical culture which would be ridiculous 
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'beyond -words if the result was not so tragic. The 
young man who emerges from this system can in 
no way compete in physical endurance with an 
ordinary labourer. The slightest physical exertion 
gives him headache ; a mild exposure to the sun 
is enough to cause him giddiness. And what is 
more, all this is looked upon as quite 'natural’. As 
for the faculties of the heart, they are simply 
allowed to run to seed or to grow anyhow in a 
wild, undisciplined manner. The result is moral 
and spiritual anarchy. And it is regarded as some- 
thing laudable ! 

As against this, take the case of a child in 
whom the education of the heart is attended to 
from the very beginning. Supposing he is set to 
some useful occupation like spinning, carpentry, 
agriculture, etc., for his education and in that con- 
nection is given a thorough comprehensive know- 
ledge relating to the theory of the various operations 
that he is to perform and the use and construction 
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of the tools that he would be wielding. He' would 
not only develop a fine, healthy body but also a 
sound, vigorous intellect that is not merely academic 
but is firmly rooted in and is tested from day to day 
by experience. His intellectual education would 
include a knowledge of mathematics and the 
various sciences that are useful for an intelligent 
and efficient exercise of his avocation. If to this is 
added literature by way of recreation, it would give 
him a perfect welUbalanced, alround education in 
which the intellect, body and the spirit have aH 
full play and develop together into a natural, 
hai monious whole. Man is neither mere intellect, 
nor the gross animal bddy, nor the heart or soul 
alone. A proper and harmonious combination of 
all the three is required for the making of the whole 
man and constitutes the true economics of education. 
To say that this kind of education can only be 
given after we have attained our independence 
would, 1 am afraid, be like putting the cart before 
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tfje'horse. The advent of independence would be 
incredibly hastened if we could educate millions of 
our people through an intelligent exercise of their 
re^jective vocations like this and teach them that 
they live for the common good of all. 
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Doing, Not Idle Thinking 

“Wisdom, It is said, often comes 
from the mouths of babes and sucklings. 

It may be a poetic exaggeration, but 
there is no doubt that sometimes it does 
come through babes.” 

JJAVING spoken strangely in 1920 against 
the presenf system of education, end 
having now got the opportunity of influencing, 
however little it may be. Ministers in seven 
Provinces, who have been fellow'workers and 
fellow-sufferers in the gbrious struggle for freedoiii 
of the country, I have felt an irresistible call to 
make good the charge that the present mode of 
education is radically wrong from bottom to top. 
And what 1 have been struggling to express in 
these columns very inadequately has come upon 
me like a flash, and the truth of it is daily grow- 
ing upon me. 1 do, therefore, venture to ask the 
educationists of the country, who have no axes to 
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^rind, and who have an open mind, to study the 
two propositions that 1 have laid down, without 
allowing their pre-conceived and settled notions 
about the existing mode of education to interfere 
with the free flow of- their reason. 1 would urge 
them not to allow my utter ignorance of education, 
in its technical and orthodox sense, to prejudice 
them against what ! have been saying and writing. 
Wisdom, it is said,' often comes from the mouths 
of bibes and sucklings. It may be a poetic exag- 
geration but there, is no doubt that sometimes it 
does come through babes. Experts polish it and 
give it a scientific shape. 1, therefore, ask for an 
ey'’.mination of my propositions purely on merits. 
Let me restate them here, not as I have previously 
laid them down, in these columns, but in the 
language that occurs to me as i am dictating these 
lines : 

1. Primary education, extending over a 
period of 7 years or longer, and covering afl the 
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subjects upto the matriculation standard, ’except 
English, plus a vocation used as the vehicle for 
drawing out the minds of boys and girls in all 
departments of knowledge, should take the place 
of what passes today under the name of Primary, 
Middle and High School Education. 

2. Such education, taken as a whole, can, 
and must be, self-supporting; in fact, self-support 
is the acid test of its reality. 
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‘‘The excessive importance given to 
English has cast upon the educated class 
a burden which has maimed them 
mentally for life and made them 
strangers in their own land.” 

CJ*HE following propositions were submitted 
by Gandhiji to the All India National Educa- 
tional Conference at Wardha<for consideration : 

1 . The present system of education does 
not meet the requirements of the country in any 
shape or form. English, having been made the 
medium of instruction in aJll the higher branches 
of learning, has created a permanent bar between 
the highly educated few and the uneducated 
many. It has prevented knowledge from percolat- 
ing to the masses. This excessive importance 
given to English has cast upon the educated class 
a burden which has maimed them mentally for 
life and made them strangers in their own 'land. 
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Absence of vocational training has made the 
educated class almost unfit for productive woric 
and harmed them physically. Money spent on 
primary education is a waste of expenditure in 
as much as what little is taught is soon for- 
gotten and has little or no value in terms of 
the villages or cities. Such advantage as is gained 
by the existing system of education is not gained 
by the chief tax^p^er, his children getting the 
least. 


2. The course of primary education should 
be extended at least to seven years and should 
include the general krtowledge gained upto tW 
matriculation standard less English and plus a 
substantial vocation. 

3. For the alhround development of boys 
and girls all training should, so far as possible, be 
given through a profit-yielding vocation. In other 
words, vocations should serve a double purpose — 
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to enable the pupil to pay for his tuition through 
the products of his labour and at the same time to 
develop the whole man or woman in him or 
her through the vocation learnt at school. 

Land, buildings and equipment are not 
intended to be covered by the proceeds of the 
pupil’s labour. 

All the processes of cotfon, wool and silk, 
commencing from gathering, cleaning, ginning (in 
the case of cotton), carding, spinning, dyeing, 
sizing, wan>making, double twisting, designing 
.And weaving, embroidery, tailoring, paper making, 
cutting, book binding, cabinet making, gur making 
are undoubted occupations that can easily be learnt 
and handled without much capital outlay. 

This primary education should equip boys 
and girls to earn their bread by the State guaran- 
teeing employments the vocations learnt or by 
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buying their manufactures at prices fixed by the 
State. 

4. Higher education should be left to private 
enterprise and for meeting national requirements 
whether in the various irdustries, technical arts, 
belles-lettres or fine arts. 

The State Universities should be purely 
examining bodies, self-supporting through the 
fees charged for examinations. 

Universities will look after the whole of th§ 
the field of education and will prepare and approve 
courses of studies in the vanous departments of 
education. No private school should be run with- 
out the previous sanction of the respective Univer- 
sities. University charters should be given liberally 
to any body of persons of proved worth and integ- 
rity, it being always understood that the Universities 
will not cost the State anything except that it will 
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bear the cost of running a Central Education 
Department. 

The foregoing scheme does not absolve the 
State from running such seminaries as may be 
required for supplying State needs. 

It is claimed that if jhe whole scheme is 
accepted it will solve the question of the greatest 
concern to the State — training of its youth, its 
future makers. 
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Wardha Educational Scheme 

“If we want to eliminate communal 
strife and international strife, we must 
start with foundations pure and strong 
by rearing our younger generation on 
the education I have adumbrated. That 
plan springs out of noniviolence." 

JN his inaugural speech at the All India 
National Education Conference at 
Wardha, Gandhiji said: — 

The ideas that 1 wish to place before you 
to-day are new in their method of presentaiSff 
atieast to me, although my experience behind 
those ideas is very old. The propositions that I 
wish to put forward refer to both the primary and 
college education. But we will have to give 
Special consideration to primary education. I 
have included secondary and primary education 
because primary education is the only education 
sO'Called that is available to a very small fraction 
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of the people in our villages many of which I 
have seen during my peregrinations since 1915. 
1 have seen, perhaps, more than anybody else the 
conditions of the Indian villages. I have gained good 
exprience of the rural life of South Africa as well, 
1 know fully well the type of education that is 
given in the Indian villages. And now that I have 
settled down in Segaon 1 cj.n study the whole 
problem of national education from closer quarter. 

1 am convinced that if we wish to ameliorate the 
rural conditions, we must combine the secondary 
.v^ die primary educatioa The educational 
sdhOTie, therefore, that we wish to place before 
die country must be primarily for the villages. I 
haye no experience of the college education, 
though I have come in contact with hundreds of 
college boys, have had heart to heart chats and 
correspondence with them, know their needs, 
filings and diseases they suffer from. But we must 
restrict ourselves to a consideration of primary 
educe^on. For, the moment the primary question 
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is solved the secondary one of the college educa** 
tion will be solved easily. 

I am convinced that die present system cf 
education is not only wasteful but positively 
harmful. Most of the bc^ are lost to the parents 
and to the occupation to whiph they are bom. 
They pick up evil habits, affect urban ways and 
get a smattering of something which may be any^ 
thing but educaticMi. What then should be the 
form of primary educaticm? I think the remedy 
lies in educating them ^y means of vocational or 
manual training. I have some experience of 
myself, having trained my own sons and other 
children on the Tolstoy Farm in South Africa 
through some manual training e. g. carpentry or 
shoe^making which 1 learnt from Kallenbach who 
had his training in a Trappist Monastery. My 
sons and all children, 1 am confident, have lost 
nothing, though I could not give them an educa- 
tion that either satisfied me or them, as the time 
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at my disposal was limited and my preoccupations 
were numerous. 

But the scheme that I wish to place before 
you tO'day is not the teaching of some handicrafts 
side by side with socalled liberal education. 1 
want that the whole education should be imparted 
through some handicrafts or hdustry. It might be 
objected that in the middle ages only handicrafts 
were taught to the students; but the occupational 
training, then, was far^from serving an educational 
puipose. The crafts were taught only for the 
*^&lce of the crafts, without ixty attempt to develop 
the intellect as well. In this age those bom to 
certain professicMis had forgotten them, had taken 
to clerical careers and were lost to the countryside. 
^As a result, it is now impossible to find an efficient 
Carpoiter or smith in an average sdllage. The 
handicrafts were neariy lost and the spinning 
wheel being neglected, was taken to Lancashire 
Where it was develqied, thanks to the English 
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genius, to an extent that is seen today. This, I 
say, irrespective of my views on Industrialism. 

The remedy lies in imparting the whole art 
and science of a craft through practical training 
and therethrough imparting the whole education. 
Teaching of Takli-spinning for instance, pre- 
supposes imparting* of knowledge of various 
varieties of cotton, different soils in different 
provinces of India, the history of the ruin of ffie 
handicraft, its political reasons which will include 
the history of the Brit^ Rule in India, knowledge 
of arithmetic and so on. I am trying the same 
experiment on my little grandson who scarcely 
feels that he is being taught, for he all the while 
plays and laughs and sings. I am specially men^ 
tioning theTakli and emphasising its utility because 
I have realised its power and romance; also because 
the handicraft of making cloth is the only one 
which can be taught throughout the country and 
because the TeJdi is very cheap. If you have any 
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other suitable handicraft to suggest, please do so 
without atfiy hesitation so that we might consider 
it as well. But 1 am convinced that Takli is the 
only practical solution' of our problem, considering 
the diplorable economic conditions prevailing in the 
country. The construction programme of Khadi 
since 1920 has led'to the formation of Congress 
Ministries in seven provinces, and their success also 
would depend on the extent to which we carry it 
out. 

1 have placed the scheijie before the Ministers ; 
it is for them to accept it or reject it. But my 
advice is that the primary education should centre 
round the Takli. During the first year everything 
should be taught side by side. It will also be 
possible to earn quite enough through the Takli 
because there will be sufficient demand for the 
cloth produced by the children. Even the parents 
of the children will be sufficient to consume the 
products of their children. 1 have contemplated a 
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Seven Years’ Gjurse which so far as Takli is 
concerned would culminate in practical knowledge 
of weaving including dyeing, designing etc. 

1 am very keen on finding the expenses of a 
teacher through the product ofithe manual work 
of his pupils, because 1 am convinced that there is 
no other way to carry education to crores of our 
children. We cannot wait until we have the neces' 
sary revenue and until the Viceroy reduces the 
military expenditure. You should bear in mind th?^ 
this primary education would include the elementary 
principles of sanitation, hygiene, nutrition, of doing 
their own work, helping parents at home etc. The 
present generation of boys knows no cleanliness, no 
selThelp, and is physically weak. I would, 
therefore, give compulsory physical training through 
musical drill. 

1 have been accused of being opposed to 
litetary training. Far from it. * I simply want to 
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show the way in which it should be given. The 
self-supporting aspect has also been attacked. It 
is said, whereas we should be expending millions 
on primary education we are going to exploit the 
children. It is also feared that there would be enor- 
mous waste. This fear is also falsified by experience. 
As for exploiting or burdening the children, 1 
would ask whether it was burdening the child to 
save him from disaster? Takli is a good enough 
toy to play with. It is no less a toy because it is 
a productive one. Even t(5-day children help their 
parents to a certain extent. The Segaon children 
know the details of agriculture better than 1, for 
having worked with the parents on the fields. 
Whilst the child will be encouraged to spin and 
help his parents with agricultural jobs, he will also 
be made to feel that he does not belong only to 
his parents but also to the village and to the 
country, and that he must make some return to 
them. That is th^ only way. It would tell the 
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Ministers that they will make children helpless by 
doling out education to them. They would make 
them self-confident and brave by their paying for 
their own education by their own labour. This 
system is to be common to all Hindus, Muslims, 
Parsis and Christians. Why do 1 not lay any 
stress on religious instruction?-^people ask. Because 
I am teaching them practical religion — the religion 
of self-help. 

The State is bound to find employment, if 
needed, for all the |5upils thus trained. As fbr 
teachers. Prof. Shah has suggested the method of 
Conscription. He has demonstrated its value by 
citing instances of Italy and other lands. 

If Mussolini could impress the youth of Italy 
for the service of his country, why should not we? 
Is it fair to label as slavery the compulsory 
enlistment of service of our youth for a year or 
longer before they begin their^ career? The youdts 
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have contributed a lot to the success of the move- 
ment for freedom during the past 17 years, and 1 
would call upon them to freely give a year of 
their lives to the service of the nation. Legislation, 
if it is necessary in this respect, will not be compul- 
sion, as it cannot bfe passed without the consent 
of the majority of our representatives. 

1 would, therefore, ask them to say whether 
this imparting of education through manual train- 
ing appealed to them. Fey me to make it self- 
supporting would be a test of its efficiency. The 
children ought at the end of seven years be able 
to pay for their instructions and be earning units. 

We have communal quarrels — not that they 
are peculiar to us. England ,had also its Wars of 
Roses, and to-day British Imperialism is the enemy 
of the world. If we want to eliminate commual 
strife and international strife, we must start with 
foundations pure a#id strong by rearing our younger 
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generation on the education 1 have adumbrated. 
The plan springs out of non-violence. I suggested 
in connection with the nation's resolve to effect 
G)mplete Prohibition, but 1 may tell you that even 
if there was to be no loss of revenue, and our 
exchequer was full, this education would be a 
sine' qua non if we did not want to urbanize 
our boys. We have^o make them true representa- 
tives of our culture, our civilization, of the true 
genius of our nation. We cannot do so other- 
wise than by giving them a course of self-support- 
ing primary education. Europe is no example to 
us. It plans its programmes in terms of violence 
because it believes in violence. 1 would be the 
last to minimise the achievement of Russia, but the 
whole structure is based on force and violence. If 
India has resolved to eschew violence, this system 
of education becomes an integral part of the 
discipline she has to go through. We are told 
that England spends millions on education, — 
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America also does so, — but we forget that all that 
wealth is obtained through e>q>loitation. They 
have reduced the art of exploitation to a science, 
and ,rhight well give their boys the costly education 
thel do. We cannot, will not, think in terms of 
exploitation, and we have no alternative but 
this plan of education which is based on non- 
violence. 

# ♦ # 

In the afternoon, Gandhiji opened the session 
with answering some of the criticisms. He said: — 

By means of the scheme which I placed 
before you in the morning we can make our boys 
self-confident and courageous. Takli will not be 
the only thing that will be taught during the Seven 
Years. 1 am of the opinion that in the first year 
we should teach boys a little carding, even before 
the Takli. Then the boys should be taught the 
collection of cotton in the fields. After this they 
can be taught spinning, first with Takli and 
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then with Charkha. After spinning, the making 
of the Takli and the Charkha should also 
be taught to the students. They can learn car- 
pentry and smithy as well. Thus, if we plan out 
the whole course during the Seven Years,' (he 
scheme is bound to succeed. 

Prof. Shah thinks that thfs scheme will create 
unequal and uniust competition between the 
professional artisans and the school boys. 7o 
my mind there is no cause for such fear; and if 
there will be any competition it will be first with,, 
the mills and then with the Spinners’ Association. 
Both the mills and the Charkha Sangh, 1 am sure, 
are not afraid of this competition. You also forget 
that my scheme is meant specially for the villages. 
When the Ministers will create a suitable atmos- 
phere in the country, people would like to buy the 
school products even by paying a higher price. 
This is how there will be no’ difficulty in market- 
ling the school products. And so far as cloth is 
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concerned, I think the State will have to buy the 
necessary cloth from the schools even though at 
a higher price. For example, take the printing 
press in Yeravda Jail. Although its rates are 
higher than the other local presses, the Govern- 
ment does all the printing there, and the question 
of competition does not rise at all. Our work has 
to be done in the same way.. 

In the beginning there is bound to be waste 
in the village school; but a clever and tactful teacher 
will see that the boys learn most with least waste. 
It is true that the articles produced in these schools 
would not be so cheap as those produced outside. 
But, as in the case of Khadi, there will be no 
problem of competition. Even in the villages, no 
body need l>e afraid of any competition with the 
school articles. Take paper for example. This 
cottage industry has almost disappeared from the 
villages. The All India Village Industries Associa- 
tion is trying to revive it at some places. And 
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people like to buy it even though at a higher price. 
In the same way the public would buy the articles 
produced by the school children. The same thing 
will happen in the case of gwr^making from 
palms. As palm'^fwr^making is not prevalent in 
the country, there will be no problem of competi^ 
tion with the professional gur^makers who use 
sugar..cane as their faw material. 

Then take the question of machinery. 1 
think that machinery is not necessary for us at all. 
We should use Khadi cloth; and therefore, we do 
not require cloth-mills. We should try to produce 
all the necessary cloth in the villages, and we 
need not be the slaves of machines. I am 
afraid, by working with the machines we have 
become machines ourselves, having lost all sense 
of art and handwork. If you still think that we 
cannot do without machines, the scheme that 1 
have placed before you will be futile. You wish 
to keep our villages alive by means of machines 
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and think of imparting education to the village 
children through them. I am confident that this 
would he impossible in our country. Machines 
will only help in making more people unemployed. 
If you think that madiines are really indispensable, 
you must reject my scheme and suggest a neW 
one. I shall be thankful to ypu. 

Dr. Zakir Hussain has told us of the failure 
of Prof. DeWey^s scheme in America. 1 think 
he could not succeed in his scheme, not because 
it was very expensive, but because he could not 
work it on a large scale. My scheme is absolutely 
different, because it is a rural cme. , It is said that 
my scheme will bring slavery in the schools. But 
this can be said about all good things, because in 
bad hands even the good things become bad. 
Therefore, I ^ not wish that my scheme should 
be carri^outpy those who have neither the faith 
nor the^fldence. 

1 WOT to make ^ne more point clear. 1 do 
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not \^nt to teach the village children only handl- 
craft§. 1 want to teach through handwork all 
the subjects like History, Geography, Arithmetic, 
Science, kiti^age. Painting and Music. All 
this teaching will have to be done according to a 
defiiiiite plan. Dr. Bhagwat has suggested 9 hours 
daily for school work; but 1 cfo not agree with 
him because I do not want to be cruel to the 
children. I want only 5 hours daily because 1 am 
sure the boys \^ili also practise for some time at 
home what they are taught in the schools. I am 
confident that if we make calculations for the 
Seven Years together, we shall find that education 
can be self-supporting. In the Fir^‘ Year if each 
boy is able to earn two pice a day, he will be 
able to earn an anna the next year. In this way 
their power of production would go on inaeasing, 
and they shall be able to earn thek* living in 
Uter life. 

It has been suggested that Agriculture should 
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be made the medium of instruction in the village 
. school. But, the shame of it all is that we have 
not the necessary means. Agriculture, as it 
is taught at present in the schools and colleges, is 
useless for our villages. Because it is not intimately 
related to the rural conditions. But if you accept 
my scheme and arfe able to find suitable teachers, 

1 am sure it would be very useful for the village 
folk. The students will also go with their teachers 
to the fields and learn many subjects while 
ploughing, sowing, irrigating and weeding the 
fields. They will also have sufficient physical 
exercise; and artificial exercises, therefore, would 
be unnecessary. 

1 also think that there might be some waste 
in the First Year of my scheme; but it is bound 
to be self-supporting in the Third Year. I say 
this from personal experience. There is no danger 
of slavery because there would he no room for it. 
Of course if all the teachers and the inspectors are 
worthless, there is {10 hope. 
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You should not accept anything out of your 
regard for me. I am near Death's Door and would not 
dream of thrusting anything down peoples’ throats. 
The scheme would be accepted zJter full and 
mature consideration so that it may not have to be 
given up after a little while. 1 am not very parti-- 
cular about the duration, — it r»ay be 7 years or 9 
years. 1 agree with’Prof. Shah that a State is not 
worth anything if it cannot provide for its un^ 
employed. But providing doles is not the solution of 
unemployment. I would provide everyone of 
them with work and give them food, if not money, 
God did not create us to eat, drink and be merry 
but to earn our bread with the sweat of our brow. 
And there should be no dearth of work in our 
country. When we have 35 crores of living 
machines, why should we depend on the dead 
ones? 1 say that each of us must work 8 hours 
a day. No body becomes a slave by working. 
Just as we do not become slaves of our parents 
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at home when we carry out their instructions, so 
the Question of slavery should not arise at all in 
our proposed schools. But if you insist on 
machines, I feel quite helpless, because I have no 
other scheme to suggest. 

* * * 

Gandhiji in winding up the procedings of 
the Conference said : 

After considering my proposals, a question 
arises: Shall we close down the present primary 
and secondary schools? I have no hesitation in 
making an affirmative answer. But it is for the 
Ministers to decide finally. 1 think that if the 
present teachers accept my scheme, there will be 
no difficulty in overhauling the present schools. 
At places where there are no schools at all, we 
can easily start institutions of the type suggested 
by me. I will myself try to run the schools of this 
type in Segaon and Wardha. 
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1 am told that there are some doubts still 
lurking in our minds regarding my scheme. I 
want to know them so that I may be able to clear 
some possible misunderstanding. 1 think Prof. 
Shah’s fears are groundless, because there is no 
possibility of starting the new type of schools 
at once in all the villages which number about 
seven lacs. Before making the scheme compuL 
sory and universal, we shall have to vindicate its 
truth in some experimental schools. If the scheme 
fails, no Mahatma shall be able to save it. But 1 
have no such fears, because I combine in myself 
the visionary and a practical man. 
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“I claim that / am not an enemy 
of Higher Education. But I am an 
enemy of Higher Education os it is 
giuen in this country. Under my 
scheme, there will be more and 
better libraries, more and better 
laboratories, more dnd better rg- 
search institutes.” 

CJ-HE Rt. Hon. Sri Srinivasa Sastri has 
criticised, as he had a perfect right to do. 
the views 1 timidly and very briefly expressed 
some time ago on Higher Education. I entertain 
a very high regard for him as man, patriot, and 
scholar. It is, therefore, always pairiful to me 
when 1 find myself disagreeing with him. And 
yet duty compels me to re^express my views on 
Higher Education more fully than before, so that 
the reader may make out for himself the difference 
between his views and mine. 
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I admit my limitations. 1 have no university 
education worth the name. My high school 
career was never above the average. 1 was 
thankful if I could pass my examinations. DiS' 
tinction in the school was beyond my aspiration. 
Nevertheless, I do hold very strong views on 
education in general, including what is called 
Higher Education. “And I owe it to the country 
that my views should be clearly known and taken 
for what they may be worth. 1 must shed the 
timidity ^at has led almost to selTsuppression. 
1 must ftot fear ridicule, and even loss of 
popularity or prestige. If I hide my belief, I 
shall never correct errors of judgment. 1 am 
always eager to discover them and more than 
eager to correct them. 

Let me now state my conclusions, held for a 
number of years and enforced wherever I had 
opportunity of enforcing them. 
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(1) I am not opposed to education even of the 
highest type attainable in the world. 

(2) The State must pay for it wherever it has defi- 
nite use for it. 

(3) lam opposed to all Higher Education being 
paid for from the general revenue. 

(4) It is my firm conviction ^fhat the vast amount of 
the so-called education in arts, given in our colleges, is 
sheer waste and has resulted in unemployment among 
the educated classes. What is more, it has destroyed 
the health, both mental and physical, of the boys and 
girls who have the misfortune ^o go through the grind 
in our colleges. 

(5) The medium of a foreign language through 
which Higher Education has been imparted in India has 
caused incalculable intellectual and moral injury to the 
nation. We are too near our own times to judge the 
enormity of the damage done. And we, who have 
received such education, have both to be victims and 
judges—an almost impossible feat. 
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1 must now give my reason for the con^ 
elusions set forth above. This 1 can best do, 
perhaps, by giving a chapter from my own 
experience. 

Up to the age of 12 all the knowledge 1 
gained, was through Gujarati, my mother^tongue. 

I knew then something of Arithfhetic, Histoy and 
Geography. Then I entered a High School. For 
the first three years, the mother-tongue was still 
the medium. But the school master's business 
was to drive English into the pupil's head. There- 
fore, more than half of our time was given to 
learning English and mastering its arbitrary spelling 
and pronunciation. It was a painful discovery to 
have to learn a language that was not pronounced 
as it was written. It was a strange experience to 
have to learn the spelling by heart. But that 
is by the way, and irrelevant to my argument. 
However, for the first three years, it was com- 
paratively plain sailing. 
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The pillory began with the fourth year. 
Everything had to be learnt through English 
— Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
History, and Geography. The tyranny of English 
was so great that even Sanskrit or Persian had 
to be learnt through English, not through the 
mother^tongue. If any boy spoke in the class in 
Guiarati, which he understood, he was punished, 
it did not matter to the teacher if a boy spoke bad 
English which he could neither pronounce 
correctly nor understand fully. Why should the 
teacher worry? His own English was by no 
means without blemish. It could not be otherwise, 
English was as much a foreign language to him 
as to his pupils. The result was chaos. We the 
boys had to learn many things by heart, though 
we could not understand them fully and often not 
at all. My head used to reel as the teacher was 
struggling to make his exposition on Geometry 
understood by us. 1 could make neither head 
nor tail of Geometry till we reached the I3th 
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proposition of the first book of Euclid. And let 
me confess to the reader that, in spite of all my 
love for the mother-tongue, i do not to this day 
know the Gujarati equivalents of the technical 
terms of Geometry, Algebra and the like. 1 know 
now that what 1 took four years to learn of 
Arithmetic, Geometry, Algebra, Chemistry and 
Astronomy, 1 should have learnt easily in one 
year, if I had not learnt them through English but 
Gujarati. My grasp of the subjects would have 
been easier and clearer. My Gujarati vocabulary 
would have been made richer. 1 would have made 
use of such knowledge in my home. This 
English medium created an impossible barrier 
between me and the members of my family, who 
had not gone through English schools. My father 
knew nothing of what I was doing. 1 could 
not, even if I had wished it, interest my father in 
what I was learning. For though he had ample 
intelligence, he knew not a word of English, 1 
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was fast becoming a stranger in my own home. 
1 certainly became a superior person. Even my 
dress began to undergo imperceptible changes. 
What happened to me was not an uncommon 
experience. It was common to the majority. 

The first three years in the High School 
made little addition 'to my stock of general know- 
ledge. They were a preparation for fitting the 
boys for teaching them everything through English. 
High,Schools were schools for cultural conquest 
by the English. The knowledge gained by the 
three hundred boys of my High School became 
a circumscribed possession. It was not for 
transmission to the masses. 

A word about literature. We had to learn 
several books of English prose and English poetry. 
No doubt all this was nice. But that knowledge 
has been of no use to me in serving or bringing 
me in touch with the masses. I am unable to 
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say that if 1 had not leamt what 1 did of English 
prose and poetry, 1 should have missed a rare 
treasure. If 1 had, instead, passed those precious 
seven years in mastering Gujarati and had learnt 
Mathematics, Science, and Sanskrit and other 
subjects through Gujarati, 1 could easily have 
shared the knowledge so gained with my neigh- 
bours. I would have enriched Gujarati, and 
who can say that I would not have, with my 
habit of application and my inordinate love for 
the country and the mother-tongue, maJe a 
richer and greater contribution to the service of 
the masses? 

1 must not be understood to decry English 
or its noble literature. The columns of Harijan 
are sufficient evidence of my love of English. 
But the nobility of its literature cannot avail the 
Indian nation any more than the temperate climate 
or the scenery of England can avail her. India 
has to flourish in her own cliniate, and scenery. 
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and her own literature, even though they may be 
inferior to the English climate, scenery and 
literature. We and our chiidern must build on 
our own heritage. ' If we borrow another, we 
impoverish our own. We can never grow on 
foreign victuals. 1 want the nation to have the 
treasures contained, in that language and, for that 
matter the other languages of the world, through its 
own vernaculars. 1 do not need to learn Bengali 
in order to know the beauties of Rabindranath's 
matchless productions. 1 get them through good 
translations. Gujarati boys. and girls do not need 
to learn Russian to appreciate Tolstoy's short 
stories. They learn them through good translations. 
It is the boast of Englishmen that the best of the 
world’s literary output is in the hands of that 
nation in simple English inside of a week of its 
publication. Why need 1 learn English to get at 
the best of what Shakespeare and Milton thought 
and wrote ? 
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It would be good economy to set apart a class 
of students whose business would be to learn the 
best of what is to be learnt in the different languages 
of the world and give the translation in the verna- 
culars. Our masters chose the wrong way for us, 
and habit has made the wrong appear a right. 

I find daily proof of the increasing and con- 
tinuing wrong being done to the millions by our 
false de-Indianising education. Those graduates 
who are my valued associates themselves flounder 
when they have to give expression to their inner- 
most thoughts. They 'are strangers in their own 
homes. Their vocabulary in the mother-tongue is 
so limited that they cannot always finish their 
speech without having recourse to English words 
and even sentences. Nor can they exist without 
English books. They often write to one another 
in English. 1 cite the case of my companions to 
show how deep the evil has gone. For we have 
made a conscious effort to mend ourselves. 
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It has been argued that the wastage that 
occurs -in our colleges need not worry us, if, out of 
the collegiates, one Jagdish Bose can be produced 
by them. I should freely subscribe to the argu- 
ment if the wastage was unavoidable. I hope I 
have shown that it was and is even now avoidable. 
Moreover the creatjpn of a Bose does not help the 
argument. For BoSe.was not a product of the 
present education. He rose in spite of the terrible 
handicaps under which he had to labour. And 
his knowledge became almost intransmissible to the 
masses. We seem to have^come to think that no 
one can hope to be like a Bose unless he knows 
English. 1 cannot conceive a grosser superstition 
than this. No Japanese feels so helpless as we 
seem to do. 

Nothing but a heroic remedy can deal with 
the deep-seated evil which 1 have endeavoured to 
describe. The Congress Ministers can, if they will, 
mitigate it, if they cannot remove it. 
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Universities must be made self-supporting. 
The State should simply educate those whose 
services it would need. For all other branches 
of learning, it should encourage private effort. 
The medium of instruction should be altered at 
once and at any cost, the Provincial languages 
being given their rightful place? 1 would prefer 
temporary chaos in Higher Education to the 
criminal waste that is daily accumulating. 

In order to enhance the status and the market- 
value of the provincial^ languages, I would have 
the language of the law-courts to be the language 
of the Province where the court is situated. The 
proceedings of the Provincial Assemblies must be 
in the language, or even the languages of the Pro- 
vince where a Province has more than one langu- 
age within its borders. 1 suggest to the legislators 
that they could, by enough application, inside of a 
month, understand the languages of their provinces. 
There is nothing to prevent a l^amilian from easily 
learning the simple grammar and a few hundred 
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words of Telugu, Malayalam and Kanarese all 
allied to Tamil. At the centre, Hindustani must 
rule supreme. 

In my opinion this is not a question to be 
decided by academicians. They cannot decide 
through what language the boys and girls of a 
place are to be educated. That question is already 
decided for them in every free country. Nor can 
they decide the subjects to be taught. That 
depends upon the wants of the country to which 
they belong. Theirs is the privilege of enforcing 
the nation’s will in the best manner possible. 
When this country becomes really free, the question 
of medium will be settled only one way. The 
academicians will frame the syllabus and prepare 
text'books accordingly. And the products of the 
education of a free India will answer those of the 
foreign ruler. So long as we, the educated classes, 
play with this question, I very much fear we shall 
not produce the free and healthy India of our 
dream. We have \o grow by strenuous effort out 
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of our bondage, whether it is Educational, Eco> 
nomical. Social or Political. The effort itself is 
three-fourths of the battle. 

Thus I claim that I am not an enemy of 
Higher Education. But I am an enemy of 
Higher Education as it is given in this country. 
Under my scheme,* there will be more and 
better libraries, more and better laboratories, 
more and better research institutes. Under it we 
should have an army of chemists, engineers and 
other experts who wiff be real servants of the 
nation and answer the varied and growing 
requirements of a people who are becoming 
increasingly conscious of their rights and wants. 
And all these experts will speak, not a foreign 
language, but the language of the people. The 
knowledge gained by them will be the common 
property of the people. There will be truly 
original work instead of mere imitation. And 
the cost will be evenly and justl;^ distributed. 



A Clarification 

“ It is criminal to pay for a training 
which benefits neither the nation nor 
the individual. In my opinion there is 
no such thifig as individual benefit 
which cannot be proved to be also 
national benefit.” 

ex-professor writes a long letter on my 
article on Higher Education from which I 
take the following relevant extracts : 

“There is need for further clarification of your 
views on Higher Education. I agree with many of 
your views — especially those regarding the enormity 
of the damage caused by the foreign medium. 1 also 
feel that what passes as Higher Education to-day 
contains much brass mistaken for gold. I speak from 
experience as 1 was a teacher in the line of the so-called 
‘ Higher Education ' till very recently. It is your third 
conclusion about genWal revenue and claims of Higher 
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Education and its corollary, viz, that Universities should 
be self-supporting, that has left me unconvinced. I 

believe that every country to be a progressive country 
must have sufficient facilities for the pursuit of all 
branches of Knowledge — not merely Chemistry, 
Medicine and Engineering, but every kind of knowledge 
— Literature, Philosophy, History^ Sociology, both 
abstract and applied. A^\ higher pursuits require many 
facilities which cannot be had without State support. 
A country depending only on voluntary effort for such 
pursuits is sure to fall behind and suffer. It can never 
hope to be free and be able to maintain that freedom. 
The State must be jealowsly watchful over the position 
of Higher Education in all fields. Voluntary effort 
must be there and we must have our Nuffields and 
Rockfellers. But the State cannot and must not be 
allowed to remain a silent spectator. It must actively 
come forward to organise, help and direct. 1 wish you 
to clarify this aspect of the question. 


“You say at the end of the article: ‘Under my 
scheme there will be me re and better libraries.' I do 
not find ‘THE SCHEME' you spe3k of in your article, 
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nor am 1 able to make out how ‘more and better 
libraries and laboratories' will come into being there' 
under. I am of opinion that such libraries and 
laboratories must be maintained, and so long as donors 
and voluntary agencies are not coming forward in 
sufficient numbers, the State cannot divest itself of this 
responsibility." 

My article is clear enough if the expression 
"definite use" mentioned in it is given its extensive 
meaning. 1 have not pictured a poverty-stricken 
India containing ignorant millions. I have pictured 
to myself an India continually progressing along 
the lines best suited to her genius. 

I do not, however, picture it as a third class 
or even a first class copy of the dying civilisation 
of the West. If my dream is fulfilled and every- 
one of the seven lakhs of villages becomes a well- 
living republic in which there are no illiterates, in 
which no one is idle for want of work, in which 
everyone is useWly occupied and has nourishing 
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food, well'Ventilated dwellings and sufficient khadi 
for covering the body, and in which all the villagers 
know and observe the laws of hygiene and sani- 
tation, such a State must have varied and increas- 
ing needs, which it must supply unless it would 
stagnate. I can, therefore, well imagine the State 
financing all the education my.'correspondent men- 
tions and much more than 1 could add. And, if 
the State has such requirements, surely it will have 
corresponding libraries. 

What, however,, according to my view the 
State will not have isan army of B.fA. ’sand M.A.’s 
with their brains sapped with too much cramming 
and minds almost paralysed, by’the impossible^ at- 
tempt to speak and write English like Englishmen. 
The majority of these have no work, no employ- 
ment. And when they have the latter it is usually 
clerkships at which most of the knowledge gained 
during their twelve years of High Schools and 
Colleges is of no use whatsoever to them. 
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University training becomes self-supporting 
when it is utilised by the State. It is criminal to 
pay for a training which benefits neither the nation 
nor the individual. In my opinion there is no 
such thing as individual benefit which cannot be 
proved to be also national benefit. And since 
most of my critics Seem to be agreed that the 
existing Higher Education, and for that matter 
both Primary and Secondary, are not connected 
with realities, it cannot be of benefit to the State. 
When is is directly based on realities, and is 
wholly given through the itiother^tongue, 1 shall 
perhaps have nothing to say against it. To be 
based on realities is it be based on national, that 
is State, requirements. And the State will pay 
for it. Even when that happy time comes we 
shall find that many institutions will be conduct- 
ed by voluntary contributions; they may or may 
not benefit the State. Much of what passes for 
education to-day in India belongs to that category 
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and would, therefore, not be paid for from the 
general revenue, if I had the way. 

But the agreement of my critics on the 
^wo main points, medium and the 'realities’, can- 
not lull me to rest. They have criticised and 
tolerated, all these many years, the existing system. 
Now that the opportt^nity for 'reform has come 
Congressmen ought to become impatient. If the 
medium is changed at once and not gradually, in 
an incredibly short time we shall find text books 
and teachers coming into being to supply the want. 
And if we mean business in a year’s time we shall 
find that we need never have been party to the 
tragic waste of the nation’s time and energy in 
trying to learn the essentials of culture through a 
foreign medium. The condition of success is un- 
doubtedly that provincial languages are introduced 
at once in Government offices and courts, if the 
Provincial Governments have the power or the 
influence over the courts. If we Wieve in the neces- 
sity of the reform, we can achieve it in no time. 
117-T 



The Literature I Want 

"Our literary men will pore on Kalidas 
and Bhauabhuti, and English authors, 
and will give us imitations. 1 want them 
to go to villages, study them and give 
something life-giving. 

PRESIDING at the' Gujarati Literary 
Conference at Ahmedabad, Gandhiji 

said: — 


For whose sake are we going to have our 
literature? Not certainly for the great gentry of 
Ahmedabad. They can afford to engage literary 
men and have great libraries in their homes. 
But what about the poor man at the well 
who with unspeakable abuse is goading 
his bullocks to pull the big leather-bucket? 
Years ago I had asked Sjt. Narasimharao. 
who 1 am sorry is too aged and ill to be here in 
our midst, if he could give me something, some 
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inspired tunes or ditties which this man at the 
well could lustily sing and forget for ever the 
filthy abuse in which he indulged without knowing 
that it was abuse. That man belonged to Kochr^ 
where we had the beginnings of our Satyagrah 
Ashram. But Kochrab is no village, it is a slum 
of Ahmedabad. Now 1 hav^ hundreds of such 
folk for whom I want real, life-giving literature. 
How am I to do so? I live in Segaon today where 
in a population of 600 a little over ten atb literate, 
certainly not more than fifty, very likely less. Of 
the ten or more who Can read, there are scarcely 
three or four who can understand what they read, 
and among the women there is not one who is 
literate. 75 per cent of the population areHarijans. 
Now I thought of getting up a little library Fes' 
them. The books had to be, of course within 
their understanding; and so I begged a dozen 
school books from two or three school girls wKo 
had no use for them. I have with me a young 
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man who is an L. L. B., but who has forgotten 
all his law and cast in his lot with me. He goes 
to- the village and reads to those who come to 
him from these books whatever they can follow 
and digest. He takes a newspaper or two with 
him, but how is he to make them follow our 
newspapers? What do they know of Spain and 
Russia? What do they kijow of Geography? 
What am 1 to read to them? Munshi’s .novels? 
Or Krishna Charitra which Sjt.’ Krishnalal 
Jhaveri has translated from Bengali? It is a good 
book but I am afraid 1 cannot place it before that 
illiterate folk. They woulcf take time to under- 
stand it. 

You must know that much as I should*ha,vc 
loved to bring with me a Segaon*boy here/ 1 have 
not d(M« so. What would he do here? He 
would find himself in a strange world. But I am 
here as his representative. That is true democracy. 
1 shall one day ask you to go with me there. I 
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am clearing the way for you. Ofcourse, the road 
is strewn with thorns, but I shall see that |he 
thorns will not be without roses too. 

As 1 am speaking to you just now, I am put 
in mind- of Dean Farrar and his book on the Life 
of Christ. I may fight the British rule, but I do 
not hate the English or their language. In fact, I 
appreciate their literary treasures. And Dean 
Farrar's book is one of the treasures of the English 
language. You know how he laboured to produce 
that boc4<? He read everything about Jesus in 
the English language and then he went to Pales- 
tine, saw every place and spot in the Bible that 
he could identify, and then wrote the book in 
faith and prayer, for the masses in England, in a 
language which all of them could understand, ft 
is not in Dr. Johnson's style, but in the ^y 
style of Dickens. Have we men like Farrar who 
will produce that literatCire for the village folk? 
Our literary men will pow on Kalidas and 
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Bhavabhuti, and English authors, and will give us 
imitations. 1 want them to go to villages, study 
them and give something life-giving. 

« « 

Referring to the Art Exhibition, he said: — 

t 

Though 1 was happy %nd proud to see what 
1 saw in the Exhibition this morning, and felt that 
1 had rwt teen anything of the kind before in 
Gujarat, let me tell you that 1 missed what 1 would 
call a speaking painting. Why should 1 need an 
artist to explwn a work of art to me? Why should 
it not speak to me itself? I tell you what I mean. I 
saw in the Viil^n art-collection a statue of 
Christ on the Cross which simply captured me 
and kept me spell-bound. 1 saw it five years ago 
but it is still before me. TlTere was no one there 
to explain its charm to me. Here in Belur in 
Mysore, 1 saw in the ancient temple a bracket in 
stone made of a jittle statuette vdiich spoke out 
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to me without anyone to help me to understand 
it. It was just a woman, half^naked, struggling 
with the folds of her clothes to extricate hersdf 
from the shafts of Cupid who is after all lying 
defeated at her feet in the shape of a scorpion. 
That at any rare was my interpretation of it, 
though Sjt. Ravishankar may have another to 
offer. 


t could speak on to you for hours telling you 
what 1 want. 1 want art and literature that can 
speak to the millions, I have given you an out' 
line of the picture, you will fill in the details. I 
have said my say. My heart is weeping at the 
preset moment, but time has made it hard enough 
not to break even when there are occasions for it. 
As 1 think of Segaon and its skeletons, (At this 
stage he did, however, break down ! After a little 
pause he continued ;) as I think of Segaon and its 
folk, 1 can't help saying that our literature is a 
miserable affair. Principal Anandshanker Dhruva 
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sent me a list of a hundred books, but none of 
them would do for them. What am 1 to place 
befcM^ them ? And their women ? Is there any 
relation, I wonder, between them and the 
Ahmedabad ladies 1 see in front of me ? The 
Segaon women know no literature. They cannot 
even repeat the Rama-Dhun with me. They 
simply know how' to drudge and slave away. 
Reckless of sun or rain, or snakes or scorpions, 
they fetch water, they cut grass and hew wood, 
and look upon me as their benefactor if I give 
them work and a few coppers. What am 1 to 
take to these dumb sisters? Thc^ millions do 
not live in Ahmedabad but in the Indian villages. 
I know what to take to them. But '1 cannot tell 
you. I am no speaker, neither is the pen my 
profession. I have written what I have because I 
could not help it, and at one time I was dumb, so 
much so that my friends used [to call me a dunce, 
until 1 went to the courts where too it was with 
difficulty that I opened tny lips. It is not my 
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business to speak or to write. My business is to 
live amongst them and show them how to live. 
The key to Swaraj is not in the cities but in die 
villages, and so 1 have settled in a village^a 
village too, not of my seeking, but which came 
to me. 

* # * 

In his closing rf'emarks on the last day, he 
referred to the "shilling'shockers" in the West and 
to the torrent of fiction that was being issued from 
day to day, and said: 

Let me tell you* Gujarati will be none the 
poorer without novels or literature which is popu' 
larly.and 'rightly called "fiction." The less we 
revel in the realm of fiction, the better for us. 
When I went to South Africa some 40 years ago, 

I had armed myself with a few books one of 
which was Taylor's Gujarati Grammar. That 
book, 1 remember, captivated me, but 1 had never 
the opportunity of reading it again. 1 had it taken. 
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out of the Library on the day 1 presided but could 
read nothing in it except a few remarks of the 
Epilogue that he has written to that book of 
grammar. Some words of his in that Epilogue 
gripped me. 'Who said that Gujarati is a poorer 
inadequate language?' asks Mr. Taylor passionate^ 
ly. 'Gujarati, the daughter of Sanskrit, how can 
it be poor ? How tan it be inadequate ?’ As is 
the speaker, so is his langiSage. It is not its 
inherent poverty but the poverty of the people 
speaking it that is reflected in Gujarati. That 
poverty cannot be wiped out by a few novels. 
How will it profit us if, to take a simple instance, 
we had a number of Hand a Batrlsis in our 
language ? No, I must hark back again to the 
village and tell you what I need. Take, for 
instance, astronomy of which my ignorance was 
abysmal. In Yeravda Jail 1 saw Kada Kalelkar 
gazing at the stars every night and he infected me 
with his passion. I sent for books and even a 
telescope. Books in English there were numerous. 
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but Gujarati books there were none. There was 

a little book that had been sent me biit it was 

a miserable affair. Now why should we not 

be able to give our people, our village folk, good 

books on astronomy? But have we for them 

even tolerable books on Geography ? 1 know of 

none. The fact is that we have neglected the 

village folk, and thoygh we depend on them 

entirely for our food, we have behaved all through 

as though we were their patrons and they were 

our wards. We have never thought of their 

needs. Our country presents in the world the 

© 

solitary pitiable phenomenon of a nation carrying 
on its affairs through the medium of a foreign 
tongue. No wonder that our poverty of spirit is 
reflected in our language. There is no good book 
in French or German but is translated into Eng^ 
lish within a short time of its publication. Even 
its own classics are made available to the average 
reader, even to the children, in convenient abridged 
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sizes and at the cheapest prices. Have we 
anything like it? The field is vast and unexplored, 
and I want our literateurs and linguists to explore 
it. 1 want them to go to the villages, feel the 
pulse of the people, examine their needs and 
supply what they want. VVe have a Village 
Workers' Traini^g School in Wardha. 1 asked 
the Principal of the SchooK' to know the village 
crafts himself if he ever aspired to write intelli, 
gently about them. Don't say that your intellects 
would lose their freshness in villages by being 
choked in their close atmosphere. 1 will say that 
it is not the close atmosphere, it is your c\a n 
close intellect with which you have gone there, 
[f you will go there with your eyes and ears and 
intellects open, they will be all the fresher for a 
live contact with the virgin village air. 

# » # 

Referring to a resolution passed by the 
ladies in charge qf a women’s movement called 
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Jyoti Sangh, condemning the present-day 
tendencies in literature regarding the presentation 
of women, Gandhiji felt considerable force in the 
complaint and said : 

The gravamen of their charge is that the 
present-day writers give an entirely false picture 
of women. They ^re exasperated at the sickly 
sentimentality with which you delineate them, at 
the vulgar way in which you dwell on their 
physical form. Does all their beauty and their 
strength lie in their physical form, in their capacity 
to please the lustful eye of men? Why, they 
justly ask, should we be eternally represented as 
meek submissive women for whom all the menial 
jobs of the household are reserved, and whose 
only deities are their husbands? Why are they 
not delineated as they really are? We are, they 
say, neither ethereal damsels, nor dolls, nor bundles 
of passions and nerves. We are as much human 
beings as men are, and f/e are filled with 
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the same urge for freedom. I claim to know them 
and their minds sufficiently well. There was a 
time in South Africa when I was surrounded by 
numerous women, all their menfolk having gone 
to jails. There were some sixty inmates and I 
had become the brother and father of all the girls 
and women. Let me tell you that they grew in 
strength and spirit under me, so much so that they 
ultimately marched to jails themselves. 

1 am told that our literature is full of even an 
exaggerated apotheosis of women. Let me say 
that it is an altogether wrong apotheosis. Let me 
place my simple test before you. In what light do 
you think of them when you proceed to write about 
them? I suggest that before you put your pens to 
paper, think of woman as your own mother, and 
1 assure you the chastest literature will flow from 
your pens even like the beautiful rain from heaven 
which waters the thirsty earth below. Remember 
that a woman was your mother before a woman 
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became your wife. Far from quenching their 
spiritual thirst some writers stimulate their passions, 
so much so that poor ignorant women waste their 
time wondering how they might answer to the des^ 
cription our fiction gives of them. Are detailed 
v^escriptions of their physical form an essential part 
of literature, I wonder ? Do yt>u find anything of 
the kind in the Upani^ads, the Quran or the Bible ? 
And yet do you know that the English language 
would be empty without the Bible ? Three parts 
Bible and one part Shakespeare is the descriprion 
. of it. Arabic would be forgotten without the Quran. 
And think of Hindi without Tulsidas. Do you 
find in it anything like what you find in the present' 
day literature about women ? 
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The Duty of Students. 

” Our students are weighed down with 
cares and worries when they should 
really be careful for nothing. They 
have simply to receive and to assimilate. 
They should know only to d iscriminat e 
between what^ should be received and 
what rejected.” 

^p^DDRESSING the students of the 
Samaldas College, Bhavnagar, Gandhi ji 

said : — 


1 h^ve to speak today on the dharma or 

duty of*Situdents. That dharma is as easy as it 

* 

is difficult. According to Hinduism, the student is a 
Brahmachari, and Brahmacharya-ashrama 
is the student'State. Calibacy is a narrow inter- 
pretation of Brahmacharya. The original 
meaning is the life or the state of a student. 
That means control of the senses. But the whole 
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period of study or acquirement of knowledge by 
means of cornrol tSf the senses came to be r^rded 
as Brdhmacharya-ashrama, This period of 
life necessarily means very much taking and very 
little giving. We are mainly recipients in this 
state — taking whatever we can get .from parents, 
teachers and from the world. But the taking, if 
it carries — as itdid-jno obligation of simultaneous 
repayment, it necessarily carries an cbligaticn to 
repay the whole debt, with compound interest, at 
the proper time. That is why Hindus maintain 
Brahmacharya-ashfama as a matter of 
religious duty. 

The life of a Brahmacharl and a 
Sanyasi are regarded as spiritually similar. The 
Brahmachari must needs be a Sanyasi if he 
is to be a Brahmachari. For the Sanyasi it is 
a matter of choice. The four Ashramas of 
Hinduism have now^a^days lost their sacred 
character and exist, if at all, in name. The life of 
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the student Brahmachari is poisoned at the 
very spring. Though there is nothing left of the 
Ashramds to-day, which we may hold up to the 
present generation gis something to learn from 
and copy, we may still hark back to the ideals that 
inspired the original Ashramas. 

How can we understand the duty ot students 
tO'day? We have fallen so much from the ideal. 
The parents take the lead in giving the wrong 
direction. They feel that their children should be 
educated only in order that they may earn wealth 
and position. Education and knowledge are thus 
being prostituted and we Ijjok in vain for the peace# 
innocence and bliss that the (ife of student ought 
to be. Our students are weighed down with cares 
and worries when they should really be careful for 
nothing.' They have simply to receive and to 
assimilate. They should kriow only to discriminate 
between what should be received and what reject> 
ed. It is the duty pf the teacher to teach his pupils 
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discrimination. If we goon taking in indiscriminate- 
ly, we would be no better than machines. We 
are thinking, knowing beings and we must in this 
period distinguish truth from untruth, sweet from 
bitter language, clean from unclean things and so 
on. But the student’s path to-day is' strewn with 
more difficulties than the one oWistinguishinggood 
from bad things. has to fight the hostile at- 
mosphere around him. Instead of the sacred 
surroundings of a Rishi Guru’s Ashrama and 
his paternal care, he has the atmosphere of 
broken-down home anci the artificial surroundings 
created by the modern system of education. The 
Rishis taught their pupils without books. They 
♦niy gave them few mantras which the pupils 
treasured in their memories and translated in 
practical life. The present day student has to 
live in the midst of heaps of books, sufficient to 
choke him. . In my own days, Reynold was much 
in vogue among students and 1 escaped him only 
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because I was far from being a brilliant student 
and never cared to peep out of school text-books. 
When I went to England, however, 1 saw that 
these novels were tabooed in decent circles and 
that I had lost nothing by having never read 
them. Similarly, there are many other things 
which a student might do worse than reject. One 
such thing is the craze for earning a career. Only 
the Crihastia — householder — has to think of it, 
it is none of the Brahmachari student’s 
dharma. He has to acquaint himself with the 
condition of things in his own country, try to realise 
the magnitude of the crisis with which it is faced 
and the work that it requires of him. 1 dare say 
many amongst you read newspapers. 1 do notthinlv 
1 can ask you to eschew them altogether; but 1 
would ask you to eschew everything of ephemeral 
interest, and 1 can tell you that newspapers afford 
nothing of permanent interest. They offer 
nothing to help the formation of character and 
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yet 1 know the aaze for newspapers. It is pitiable, 
terrible. I am talking in this strain as I have 
myself made some experiments in education. Out 
of those experiments I learnt the meaning of 
education, 1 discovered Satyagraha and Non-co^ 
operation and launched on those new experiments. 
1 assure you 1 have ijever regretted having tried 
these last, nor have I undertaken them simply with 
the object of winning political Siuaraj. I have 
ventured to place them even before students. For, 
they are innocent. They are to-day summed up 
‘n the spinning-wheel. First it was hailed with 
ridicule, then came scorn and presently it will be 
received with joy. The Congress has adopted it, 
“Wid I would not hesitate to offer it respectfully 
even to Lord Reading. I would not hesitate to do 
so as 1 know that I would lose nothing in so doing. 
The loser would be Lord Reading, if he chose to 
reject it. 1 did not hestiate to deliver the message 
of the Wheel to the Bishop of Calcutta, when I 
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had the honour to make his acquaintance in 
Delhi. 1 did the same with Colonel Maddock, 
and when Mrs. Maddock sailed for England I 
presented her wfth a Khaddar towel, as a 
memento, and , asked her to carry the message 

from'house to house. 

1 1 

I am not tired of preaching the message of 
the Wheel on all occasions, at all hours, because 
it is such an innocent thing, and yet so potent of 
good. It may not be relishing, but no health'giving 
food has the relish of spicy foods so detrimental to. 
health. And so the Gita in a memorable text 
asks all thinking people to take things of which 
the first taste is bitter but which are ultimate.!;! 
conducive to immortality. Such a thing tO'day is 
the spinning wheel and its product. There is no 
yagrid (sacrifice) greater than spinning, calculated 
to bring peace to the troubled spirits, to soothe the 
distracted student’s mind, to spiritualise his life. 1 
have today no better prescription for the country — 
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not even the Cayatri— in this practical age ^^'hich 
looks for immediate results. Gayatri 1 would 
fain offer, but 1 cannot promise immediate result; 
whilst the thing I offer is such as you can take to 
with God's name on your lips, and expect imme- 
diate result. An English friend vvrote saying his 
English common sense told ‘him that spinning- 
wheel was an excellent hobby. 1 said to him, 'It 
may be a hobby for you, for us it is the T ree of 
Plenty.' I do not like many Westen ways, but 
there are certain things in them for which 1 can 
not disguise my admination. Their 'hobby is a 
thing full of meaning. Col. Maddock, who was an 
efficient surgepn and took great delight in his 
i5ask, did not devote all his hours to his work. 
Two hours he had set apart for his hobby which 
was gardening and it was this gardening that lent 
zest and savour to his life. 

I have pleasure, therefore, in placing the 
spinning-wheel before you, et'en as a hobby if 
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you will, in order that your life may have zest and 
savour, in order that you may find peace and 
bliss. It will help you to lead a life of Brahma- 
charya. Faith is a. thing of great moment in the 
student'State. There are so many things which 
you have to take' for granted. You accept them 
simply because you get them from your teacher. 
Some propositions in Geometry, for instance, were 
very difficult of comprehension for me. 1 took 
them for granted and today 1, not only can under^ 
stand them, but can lose myself in a study of 
Geometry as easily as I can do in my present work. 
If you have faith and ply the Wheel, take it 
from me that some day you will admit that what 
an old man once told you about it was literally 
true. No wonder that one learned in the lore 
applied the following text from the Gita to the 
spinning-wheel; 

‘In this there is no waste of effort; neither is there 
any obstacle. Even ? little practice of this Dharma 
saves a man from calamity.’ 
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What Students Can Do 

“All our learning or recitation of the 
Vedas, correct knowledge of Sanskrit. 
Latin, Greek and what not, will avail us 
nothing if they do not enable us to 
cultivate absolute purity of fieart. The 
end of all knowledge must be building 
up of characten.” 

c^^DDRESSlNG the students of Vellore, 
Gandhiji said: 

It has been a master of the greatest joy to me 
and consolation, in the face of many difficulties, to 
find that the student world throughout India has a 
; w§irm corner for me in their heart. The students 
have lightened my burden to a very great extent. 
But 1 cannot suppress from me the feeling that, in 
spite of this personal affection that the students 
have shown to me every where and even identic 
fication with the poorest of the land, the students 
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have yet to cover a vast amount of ground. Por, 
you are the hope of the future. You will be 
called upon, when you are discharged from your 
colleges and schools^ to enter upon public life to 
lead the poor people of this country. 1 would, 
therefore, like yPu students to have a sense of 
responsibility and show it in a much more tangible 
manner. It is a remarkable fact and a regrettable 
fact that in the case of the vast majority of 
students, whilst they entertain noble impulses 
during their student days, these disappear when 
they finish their studies. The vast majority of 
them look out for loaves and fishes. Surely, there 
is something wrong in this. There is one reason 
which is obvious. Every educationist, every ope. 
who has had anything to do with the students, 
has realised that our educational system is faulty. 
It does not correspond to the requirements of the 
country, certainly not to the requirements of 
pauper India. There is no correspondence between 
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the' education that is given and the home 
life and the village life. But that is, 1 fear, a 
larger question than you and I can deal with in a 
meeting of this character. 

Taking things as they arp, we have to 
consider what is possible for^the students* to do 
and what more we gan do in order to serve the 
country. The answer that has come to me and 
to many, who are eager to see that the student 
world gives a good account of itself, is that the 
students have to search within and look after 

i. 

tbeir personal character. Purity of personal life 
is the one indispensable condition for building a 
sound education. And my meetings with 
thousands of students and the correspondence, 
which 1 continuously have with the students in 
which they pour out their innermost feelings and 
take me into their confidence, show me quite 
clearly that there is much left to be desired. 1 am 
sure that all of you understaijd thoroughly yvhat 
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I mean. In our languages there is a beautiful 
word equivalent for the word student, that is, 
Brahmacliari. Vidyarthi is a coined word 
and a poor equivalent for UrnJimachnri. And 
1 hope you know what the word Brahvinchari 
means. It means searcher after God, one who 
conducts himself so -as to bring himself nearest to 
God in the least possible timd And all the great 
religions of the world, however much they may 
differ, are absolutely one on this fundamental, 
that no man or woman with an impure heart can 
possibly appear before the Great White Throne. 
All our learning or recitation of the Vedas, correct 
knowledge of Sanskrit, Latin, Greek and what 
not, will avail us nothing if they do not enable, us 
to cultivate absolute purity of heart. The end of 
all knowledge must be building up of character. 

An English friend in Shimoga, whom 1 did 
not know before, came up to me and asked me, 
why it was, if India was really a spiritually 
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advanced country, he did not observe in the students 
a real yearning after knowledge of God, why was 
it that the students, many of them, did not even 
know what the Bhagwat Gita was. 1 gave what 
appeared to me an honest explanation and 
excuse for this discovery of his. But 1 do not 
propose to give that explanation to you nor 
seek to excuse this vary great and grave defect. 
The very first earnest request that I would 
make to the students before me here is 
that each one of you should search within, and 
wherever you find that jny remarks are justified, 
you will begin to reform and rebuild yourself. And 
those of you who are Hindus, and the vast 
majority are Hindus, 1 know, will endeavour to 
understand the very simple, beautiful, and to me 
soulful message of the Gita. The experience, and 
I think 1 can say the experience without a single 
exception, of those who have really carried on this 
search after truth to render their hearts pure, is 
that it is an utterly impossible export, unless it is 
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accompanied by a hearty prayer to the Almighty. 
Whatever, therefore, you do, do not lose faith in 
God. 1 cannot reason out the thing for you; 
because, really speaking it is a fact which trans- 
cends reason. But 1 want you to cultivate a 
spirit of real humility and not summarily reject the 
experiences of so many teachers, EisMs and 
others of the world and not regard them as so 
many superstitious men. And if you will but do 
this, all the rest that 1 want to say will be as clear as 
crystal to you. This will be to me the test of your 
sincerity of profession. If you have real faith iri 
God, you cannot but feel for the humblest of 
His creation. And whether it is the spinning 
wheel and Khadi, or untouchability, or jotal 
prohibition, or social reform in connection with 
child-widows or child-wives and many other 
similar things, you will find that all these activities 
are derived from the same source. 
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It is really the easiest thing in the world tor 
you to make your choice once for all and say to 
yourself that you shall use henceforth nothing but 
Khadi since it puts a few coppers into the pockets 
of those who need them most. In ^his one insti- 
tution alone, 1 understand, you are more than 
1,400. Just think wh^t the 1,400 by giving only 
half an hour to spinning can add materially to the 
wealth of the country. Think also what 1,400 
can do on behalf of the so-called untouchables, 
and if all the 1,400 young men were to make a 
solemn resolve, and they can do so, that they are 
not going to have anything whatsoever to do with 
child'wives, imagine what a great reform you will 
‘makS in society around you. If the 1,400 amongst 
you, or a respectable number even, devote your 
leisure hours or part of your Sundays to going amidst 
those who are given to drink, and in the kindliest 
manner possible steal into their hearts, imagine 
what service you will render to tjjem and to the 
country. 
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All these things you can do in spite of the 
existing faulty education. Nor do you require 
much effort for doing these things except that you 
have got to change your heart, and, to use a current 
expression in tb® political world, alter the 'angle 
of vision’. 
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“You may get the constitution 
that is conceivable dropping upon you 
from the House of Commons. It will be 
worthless if there are not men ard 
women fit enough to work that consti- 
tution.” 

^PEAKING at Pachiappa's College, 
Tamilnad, Gandhiji said: 

1 thank you sincerely for all the gifts you have 
given me for Daridranarayan. This is not the 
first time 1 enter this Hall. It was in 1896 that I 
entered this Hall in connection with the struggle 
?n South Africa. Dr. Subramania Aiyar of rever- 
ed memory presided at the function. The reason 
why 1 recall this meeting is that I made the ac- 
quaintance of the students of India then for the first 
time. As you may know I am a matriculate, and 
therefore never had any College education worth 
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the name in India. But when after the address 
was finished and thanksgiving completed, I went 
out to students who were lying in wait for me and 
took away from me ail the copies of the green 
pamphlet that 1 was then circulating throughout 
India, and it was for the sake of those students 
that 1 asked the late Mr. G. Parameshwaran Pillai, 
who befriended the cause and me as no one else 
did, to print copies and circulate themi. With sup' 
reme pleasure he printed 10,000 copies of the 
Pamphlet. Such was the demand on the part of the 
students for understanding the situation in South 
Africa and it pleased me immensely, and 1 said to 
myself, "Yes, India may be proud of her children 
and may have all her hopes upon them.’' Since 
that time my acquaintance with students has b5Sfi 
growing in volume and intensity. As 1 said in 
Bangalore, more is expected from those who give 
much, and since you have given me so much, you 
have also given me the right to expect much more. 
1 shall never be salisfied with all that you could 
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give me. You have endorsed some of the work 
that it has been my privilege to do. You have 
mentioned with affection and reverence in your 
address the name of Daridranarayan and you, 
Sir (Principal), have — and 1 have no doubt 
with utmost sincerity — endorsed , the claim that 
1 have made on behalf of the spinning wheel. 
Many of my distinguished and learned countrymen, 

1 know, have rejected that claim, saying that little 
bit of a wheel which was happily put away by our 
sisters and our mothers should never lead to the 
attainment of Swaraj. And yet you have 
endorsed that claim and pleased me immensely. 
Though you, students, have not said as much in 
your address, yet you have said sufficient in it 
to warrant the belief that you have in your hearts 
a real corner for the spinning wheel. Let not, there' 
fore, this purse be the first and last demonstration 
of your affection for the spinning wheel. I tell 
you it would be an embarrasment for me if it is the 
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last demonstration of your affection ; for 1 shall 
have no use for the money if the Khadi, that may 
be produced through the distribution of that money 
amongst the starving millions, is not used by you. 
After all a lip profession of faith in the Charkha 
and the throwing of a few rupees at me in a 
patronising manner won’t bring Swaraj and 
won't solve the problem o/ the ever-deepening 
poverty of the toiling and starving millions. 1 
want to correct myself. 1 have said 'toiling 
millions'. 1 wish that it was a true description. 
Unfortunately, as we have not revised our tastes 
about clothing, we have made it impossible for' 
these starving millions to toil throughout the year. 
We have imposed upon them a vacation, which 
they do not need, for at least four months irflhe 
year. This is not a figment of my imagination, 
but it is a truth repeated by many English 
administrators, if you reject the testimony of your 
own countrymen who have moved in the midst of 
these masses. So, then, if 1 take this purse away 
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these masses. So, then, if 1 take this purse away 
and distribute it amongst the starving sisters, it does 
not solve the question. On the contrary, it will im- 
poverish their soul. They will become beggars 
and get into the habit of living upon charity. 
Heaven help the man, the woman or the nation 
that learns to live on^ charity. What you and 1 
want to do is to provide work for those sisters 
of ours living protected in their own homes, 
and this is the only work that you can provide 
them with. It is dignified and honest work, 
and it is good enough work. One anna 
may mean nothing to you. You will 
throw it away in getting into a tramcar and 
laziV passing your time instead of taking exercise 
for two, three, four, or five miles as the case 
may be. But when it finds its way into the 
pockets of one poor sister it fructifies. She 
labours for it and she gives me beautiful yarn 
spun by her sacred hands, a ^arn that has a 
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history behind it. It is a thread worth weaving 
a garment out of for princes and potentates. A 
piece of calico from a mill has no such history 
behind it. I must not detain you over this one 
theme, great as- it is for me, and though 
engrosses practically the whole of my time. 
This purse of yours will not be a help but a 
hindrance to me if it is not ^^in earnest of your 
determination henceforth, if you have not it 
already, that you are not going to wear anything 
else but Khadi. 

Let me not be delucJed into the belief that 
you believe in this gospel of Khadi, because you 
give me the purse and because you applaud me. 
i want you to act upto your profession. 1 do pot 
want it to be said of you, — the salt of India, — that 
you gave this money merely to barnboozle me, 
that you do not want to wear Khadi and that you 
have no belief in it. Do not fulfil the prophecy 
that had been m^ade by a distinguished son of 
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Tamil Nadu and a friend of mine. He has said 
that when 1 die, I will not need any other firewood 
to reduce my corpse to ashes but the wood that 
will be collected out of the spinning wheels 
that 1 am now distributing. He has no faith in 
the Charkha and he thinks that those who utter 
the name of the Charkha do so merely out of 
respect for me. It i^ an honest opinion. It will 
be a great national tragedy if the Khadi 
movement turns out to be that, and you will 
have been direct contributors to the tragedy and 
participators in the criine. It will be a national 
suicide. If you have no living faith in the 
Charkha, reject it. It would be a truer demons- 
tration of your love, you will open my eyes and 
1 shall go about my way, crying hoarse in the 
wilderness: "You have rejected the Charkha and 
thereby you have rejected Daridranarayan.” 
But save me and save yourselves the pain, the 
degradation and the humiliation that await us 
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if there is any illusion or comouflage about this. 
This is one thing. But there are many things 
more in your address. 

You have mentioned these child^marriages 

and child-widows. A learned Tamilian has 

written to me to address students on child-widows. 

He has said that the hardships of child-widovys 

in this presidency are far greater than those of 

child-widows in other parts of India. 1 have not 

been able to test the truth of this statement. You 

should know that better than I do. But what I 

« 

would like you, youngmen to do is that you should 
have a touch of chivairy about you. If you have 
that, 1 have a great suggestion to offer. I hope 
the majority of you are unmarried, and a fSir 
number of you are also Brahmacharis. 1 have 
to say ‘a fair number’ because I know students ; a 
student who casts his lystful eyes upon his sister is 
not a Brahmachari. ! I want you to make this 
sacred resolve thatiyou are not going to marry a 
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girl who is not a widow, you will seek out a widow- 
girl and, if you cannot get a widow-girl, you afe 
not going to marry at all. Make that 

determination, announce it to your parents if you 
have thern or to your sisters. 1 call them 

widow-girls by way of correctiop because 1 

believe that a child ten or fifteen years old, who 
was no consenting parly to the so-called marriage, 
who having married, having never lived with the 
so-called husband, is suddenly declared to be a 
widow, is not a widow.! It is an abuse of the 
term, abuse of language and a sacrilege. The 
word "widow” in Hinduism has a sacred odour 
about it. I am a worshipper of a true widow 
like the late Mrs. Ramabai Ranade who knew 
what it was to be a widow. But a child 9 years 
old knows nothing of what a husband should be. 
If it is not true that there are such child-^widows 
in the presidency, then my case falls to the 
ground. But if there are such child-widows, 
it becomes your sacred duty* to make the 
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determination to marry a girDwidow if you want 
to rid ourselves of this curse. 1 am superstitious 
even to believe that all such sins that a nation 
commits react upon it physically. 1 believe that 
all these sins of ours have accumulated together 
to reduce us to a state of slavery. You may get 
the finest constitution, that is conceivable, dropping 
upon you from the House' of Commons. It will 
be worthless if there are not men and women fit 
enough to work that constitution. Do you suppose 
that we can possibly call ourselves men worthy 
of ruling ourselves or pthers or shaping the 
destiny of a nation containing 30 crores so long as 
there is one single widow who wishes to fulfil 
her fundamental wants but is violently prevented 
from doing so? It is not religion, but irreligion. 
I say that, saturated as I am with the spirit of 
Hinduian. Do not make the mistake that it is 
the western spirit in me that is speaking. I claim 
to be full to overflowing with the spirit of India 
undefiled. 1 haVe assimilated many things from 
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the West, but not this. There is no warrant For 
this kind of widowhood in Hinduism. 

All 1 have said about child^widows neces- 
sarily applies to child-wives. You must be able 
surely to control your lust to this extent, that you 
are not going to marry a girl that is under 16 years 
of age. if 1 could dg so, 1 would lay down 20 
as minimum. Twenty years is early enough even 
in India. It is we who are responsible for the 
precocity of girls, not even the Indian climate, 
because 1 know girls of the age of 20 who are 
pure and undefiled and able to stand the storm, 
that may rage round. Let us not hug that preco- 
city to ourselves. Some Brahman students tell 
me*hat they cannot get Brahman girls 16 y^rs 
old, very few Brahmans keep their daught|jis 
unmarried till that age, the Brahman girls ^re 
married mostly before 10, 12 and 13. years. Then 
1 say to the Brahman youth, "Cease to be a 
Brahman, if you cannot possibly control yourself. 
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Choose a growri'Up giri of 16 who became a 
widow when she was a child. If you cannot get 
a Brahman widow who has reached that age, 
then go and take any girl you like. And 1 tell 
you that the God of Hindus will pardon that boy 
who has preferred to marry out of his caste 
rather than ravish a girl of twelve. When your 
heart is not pure and you*, cannot master your 
passions, you cease to be an educated man. You 
have called your institution a premier institution. I 
want you to live up to the name of the premier insti- 
tution which must produce boys who will occupy 
the front rank in character. And what is educa- 
tion without character, and what is character 
without elementary personal purity? Brahmanism 
1 adore. 1 have defended Varnashrama Dharma, 
But Brahmanism that can tolerate untouchability, 
virgin widowhood, spoliation of virgins, stinks in 
my nostrils. It is a parody of Brahmanism. There 
is no knowledge of Brahman therein. There is 
no true interpretation of the scriptures. It is 
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undiluted animalism. Brahmanism is made of sterner 
stuff. 1 want these few remarks of mine to go deep 
into your hearts. 1 am watching the boys ' whilst 
1 am speaking, and it hurts me to hear a single 
giggle whilst 1 am pouring out my heart. I have 
not come to appeal to your intellects, but to your 
hearts. You are the hope of the country and 
what 1 have said is pf primary importance for 
you. 

In response to the request of a Calicut 
professor, I shall now proceed to say something 
about cigarette smoking ^nd coffee and tea drinking. 
These are not necessities of life. There are 
some who manage to take ten cups of coffee a 
day. Is it necessary for their healthy development 
andl^or keeping , them awake for the performance 
of their duties? ( If it is necessary to take coffee or 
tea to keep them awake, let them rfot drink coffee 
or tea but go to sleep. We must • not become 
slaves to these things. But the majority of the 
people who drink coffee or tea are slaves to 
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them. Cigars and cigarettes, whether foreign or 
indigenous, must be avoided. Cigarette smoking 
is like an opiate and the cigars that you smoke 
have a touch ofopium about them. They get to your 
nerves and you cannot leave them afterwards. 
How can a jingle student foul his mouth by 
converting it into a chimney? If you give up these 
habits of smoking cigars and cigarettes and drink- 
ing coff^ee and tea, you will find out for yourselves 
how much you are able to save. [ A drunkard in 
Tolstoy's story is hesitating to exetute his design 
of murder so long as he has not smoked his cigar. 
But he puffs it, and then gets up smiling and say- 
ing, "What a coward am I," takes the dagger and 
does the deed. Tolstoy spoke from experience. 
He has written nothing without having had 
personal experience of it. And he is much more 
against cigars and cigarettes than against drink. 
But do not make the mistake that between drink 
and tobacco, dri nk is lesser evil. No. If cigarette 
is Beelzebub, then drink is Satan. 
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"More things are necessary than 
mere brahmacharya for the attainment 
of the final bliss. Brahmacharya that is 
super-imposed carries no merit with it, 
and often gives rise to secret' vice that 
saps the morals of the society in which 
that vice exists.’* 

<^HE Headmaster of a Bengali school 
writes: — 

'Your advice and utterances to students at 
Madras, asking them to marry widowed girls only, 
have horrified us and I send forth my humble but 
indigpant protest. 

‘This kind of advice will tend to destroy the 
tendency of’ the widows to observe life-long 
brahmacharya which has given Indian woman' 
hood the greatest or rather the highest place in 
the world and destroy their charges of attaining 
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salvation through brahmacharya, in a single birth, 
throwing them on the filthy path of wordly 
happiness. Thus, this kind of keen sympathy for 
widows will do a great dis-service to them and 
an injustice to the maidens whose marriage 
problem has become at present one of complexity 
and difficulty. Your theory of marriage will over- 
turn the Hindu theory of yansmigration, rebirth 
and even niukti, and will bring down Hindu 
society on the same level with other societies 
which we do not like. Our society has been 
demoralised no doubt, but we must have our 
eyes open to Hindu ideal! and try to go up as we 
can and not be influenced by the examples of 
other societies and ideals. Examples of Ahalyabai, 
Rani Bhavani, Sita, Savitri, Damayanti will guide 
the Hindu society and we must direct it according 
to their ideala. 1 beg most humbly, therefore, 
that you will .refrain from giving your opinions on 
these knotty questions and allow the society to do 
what it thinks b^t.’ 
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The indignant protest leaves me unconvert- 
ed and unrepentant. My advice will not 
wean from her purpose a single widow who 
has a will of her own and who knows hrahma- 
charya and is bent upon observing it. But if 
the advice is followed, it will certainly bring 
great relief to thcs| girls of tender age who 
knew not the meaning of marriage when they 
were put through the ceremony. The use of 
the term 'widow’ in their connection is a 
violent abuse of a name with Sacred associ- 
ations . It is precisely*for the very object that 
itiy correspondent has in view that 1 advise the 
youth of the country to marry these so-called 
widftws or not at all. The sacredness of the 
institution can be preserved only when it is 
purged of the curse of child-widowhood. 

' • 

The statement that the widows attain 

moksha if they observe brahmacharya has no 
foundation whatsoever in experience. More 
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things are necessary than mere brahma- 
charya for the attainment of the final bliss. 
And brahmacharya that is super^imposed 
carries no merit with it, and often gives rise to 
secret vice that saps the morals of the society 
in which that* vice exists. Let the correspon- 
dent know that I am writing from personal 
observation. 

1 should be glad, indeed, if my advice 
results in elementary justice being done to the 
maiden widows, and if for that reason the 
other maidens, instead of being prematurely 
sold to man’s lust, are given an opportunity of 
waiting for maturity in age and wisdom. 

1 have no theory of marriage that is inconsis- 
tent with belief in transmigration,' rebirth or 
muhti. The readers should know that 
millions of Hindus whom he arrogantly describes 
as belonging to , the lower order have no ban 
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on widow-remarriage. And I do not see how 
if re-marriage of old widowers does not interfere 
with that belief, real marriage of girls wrongly 
described as widows can interfere with that grand 
belief. 1 may mention for the' edification of the 
correspondent that transmigration arfd rebirth are 
not mere theories with me but facts as patent as the 
daily rise of the sun. *MuJcti is a fact to realise 
which I am striving with all my might. And it is 
the contemplation of miihti which has given me 
a vivid consciousness of the wrong that is being 
done to these maiden widows. Let us not in our 
emasculation mention in the same breath as 
these modern injured maiden widows the 
immcMtal names of Sita and others referred to by 
the correspondent. 

Lastly, whilst there is, and very properly, 
glorification of real widowhood in Hinduism, 
there is, so far as 1 am aware, no warrant for 
the belief that in the Vedic time? there was any 
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absolute ban upon re-marriage’ of widows. But 
my cmsade is not against real widowhood. It 
is against its atrocious caricature. The better way 
is not to regard as widows at all the girls 1 have 
in view and whom every Hindu who has a spark 
of chivalry in Viim is bound to relieve from their 
intolerable yoke. I, tljerefore, humbly but 
emphatically repeat the advice to every young 
Hindu to refuse to marry any but these maidens 
miscalled widows. 
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Religious Education 

“A curriculum of religious instruc- 
tion should Include a study of the tenets 
of faiths other than one’s own. For 
this purpose the students should be 
trained to cultivate the habit of under- 
standing and appreciating the doctrines 
of various great religions of the world 
in a spirit of reverence and broad- 
minded tolerance.” 

^ STUDENT of the Gujarat Vidya Pith 
writes: 

‘What concrete form ought religious instruction 
take in the Vidyapith?' 

To me religion means truth and ahimsa 
or rather truth alone, because truth includes 
ahimsa, ahimsa being the necessary and in- 
dispensable means for its discovery. * Therefore, 
anything that promotes the practice of these 
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virtues is a means for imparting^ religious educa- 
tion and the best way to do this, in my opinion, 
is for the teachers rigorously to practise these 
virtues in their own person. Their very asso- 
ciation with the boys, whether on the playground 
or in the clas^ room, will then give the pupils a 
fine training in these fundamental virtues. 

So much for instruction in the universal 
essentials of religion. A curriculum of religious 
instruction should include a study of the tenets of 
faiths other than one’s own. For this purpose 
the students should be trained to cultivate the 
habit of understanding and appreciating the 
doctrines of various great religions of the world 
in a spirit of reverence and broad-minded ' tole- 
rance. This, if properly done, would help to 
give them a spiritual assurance and a better 
appreciation of their own religion. There is one 
rule, however, which should always be kept in 
mind while studying all great religions, and that 
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is that one should study them only through the 
writings of known votaries of the respecdve 
religions. For instance, if one wants to study 
the Bhagavata one should do so not through a 
translation of it made by a hostile critic but one 
prepared by a lover of the Bhagavaia. Similarly, 
to study the Bible one should study it through the 
commentaries of devofed Christians. This study 
of other religions, besides one's own, will give one 
a grasp of the rock-bottom unity of all religions 
and afford a glimpse also of that universal and 
absolute truth which lies beyond the 'dust of 
creeds and faiths.’ 

Let no one even for a moment entertain the 
fearfhat a reverent study of other religions is 
likely to weaken or shake one’s faith is one’s own. 
The Hindu- system of philosophy regards all 
religions as containing the elements x»f truth in 
them and enjoins an attitude of respect and 
reverence towards them all. This, of course. 
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presupposes regard for one's own religion. Study 
and appreciation of other religions need not 
cause a weakening of that regard; it should mean 
extension of that regard to other religions. 

In this respect religion stands on the same 
footing as culture. Just as preservation of one's 
own culture does not mean fontempt for that of 
others, but requires assimilation of the best that 
there may be in all the other cultures, even so 
should be the case with religion. Our present 
fears and apprehensions are a result of the 
poisonous atmosphere that has been generated in 
the country, the atmosphere of mutual hatred, ilU 
will and distrust. We are constantly labouring under 
a nightmare of fear, lest some one should steal- 
thily undermine our faith Pr the faith of those 
who are dear and near to us. But this unnatural state 
vwll cease when we have learnt to cultivate respect 
and tolerance towards other religions and their 
votaries. 
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“The sun of Ahimsa carries all the 
hosts of darkness such as hatred, 
anger and malice before himself. 
Ahimsa in education shines clear and 
far and can no more be hidden, even 
as the sun cannot be hidden by any 
means." 

G^HE moment one begins to talk of ahimsa, 
a series of trifling questions are mooted, 
g . , whether it is permissible to kill dogs, tigers 
and wolves, snakes, lice <itc., and whether one may 
eat brinjals or potatoes. Or else the questioner 
engages in a disputation over the question of main- 
taining an army or of offering an armed resistance. 
NobcJdy seems to trouble to inquire how the principle of 
ahimsa should be worked out as part of education. 
Will you kindly shed some light on this question?' 

The introductory part of the question 
shows that questions betraying a narrow 
outlook are often put. By unnecessarily exercising 
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ourselves ' over conundrums about the justifi' 
abilty of man's killing creatures and animals 
of a lower order, we often seem to forget our 
primary duties. Everyone of us is not faced every- 
day with the question of killing obnoxious animals. 
Most of us have not developed courage and love 
enough to practise aliimsa with regard to danger- 
ous reptiles. We do notr destroy the vipers of' 
ill-will and anger in our own bosom, but we dare 
to raise futile discussions about the propriety of 
killing obnoxious creatures and we thus move in a 
vicious circle. We fail in the primary duty and 
lay the unction to our souls that we are refraining 
from killing obnoxious life. One who desires to 
practise ahimsa must for the time being forget all 
about snakes etc. Let him not worry if he cannot 
avoid killing them, but try for all he is worth to 
overcome the .anger and ill-will of men by his 
patient endeavour as a first step toward cultivating 
universal love. Abjure brinjals or potatoes by 
all means, if you, will, but do not for heaven’s 
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sake begin to feel yourself self-righteous or /latter 
yourself that you'are practising ahimsa on that 
account. The very idea is enough to make one 
blush. Ahimsa is not a mere matter of dietetics, 
it transcends it. What a man eats or drinks matters 
little, it is the self-denial, the self-restraint behind 
it that matters. By all means practise as much 
self-restraint in the cl)pice of the articles of your 
diet as you like. The restraint is commendable, 
even necessary, but it touches only the fringe of 
ahipisa. A man may allow himself a wide 
latitude in the matter of diet and yet may be a 
■personification of ahimsa and compel our homage 
if his heart overflows with love and melts at 
another’s woe, and has been purged of all passions. 
On trte other hand, a man always overscrupulous in 
diet is an utter stranger to ahimsa and pitiful 
wretch, if he is a slave to selfishness and passions 
and is hard of heart. 

Whether India should have an army or not, 
one may offer armed resistance tfl Government or 
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not, — these are momentous questions that we 
shall have to solve one day. The Congress has 
in its creed already furnished an answer to them 
in part. But important as these questions are, 
they do not much concern the man in the street, 
they do not touch the aspect of ahimsa with 

c 

which an educationist or a student is concerned. 
Ahimsa in relation to the lijfe of a student stands 
quite apart from these questions of high politics. 
Ahimsa in education must have an obvious bear^ 
ing on the mutual relations of the students. 
Where the whole atmosphere is redolent with the 
pure fragrance of ahimsa, boys and girls studying- 
together will live like brothers and sisters in freC' 
dom and yet in self.-imposed restraint; the students 
will be bound to the teachers in ties of filial* love, 
mi^al respect and mutual trust. This pure 
atmosphere wall of itself be a continual object 
lesson in ahimsa. The students brought up in 
such an atmosphere will always distinguish them^ 
selves by their charity and breadth of view, and a 
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special talent for s^ervice. Social evils will cease 
to present any difficulty to them, the very intensity 
of their love being enough to burn out those evils. 
For instance, the very idea of child-'marriage will 
appear repugnant to them. They will not even 
think of penalising the parents pf brides by 
demanding dowries from them. And how dare 
they after marriage regard their wives as chattel 
or simply a means of gratifying their lust? How 
will a young man brought up in such an environ- 
ment of ahimsa ever think of fighting a brother of 
his own or of a different faith? At any rate, no 
one will think of calling himself a votary of 
ahimsa and do all or any of these things. 

To sum up, Ahimsa is a weapon of matchless 
potency. It is the summrim bonum of life. It is an 
attribute of the brave; in fact, it is thqr all. It does 
not come within reach of the cowa/d. It is no 
wooden or lifeless dogma but a living and life- 
giving force. It is the special attrijpute of the soul. 
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That is why it has been described as the 
highest dliarma (law). In the hands of the 
educationist, therefore, it ought to take the form of 
the 'purest love, ever fresh and ever gushing 
spring of life, expressing itself in every act. llUwill 
cannot stand in its presence. The sun of aJiimsa 
carries all the hosts of darkness such as hatred, 
anger and malice before himself. Ahimsa in' 
education shines clear and far and can no more 
^be hidden by any means. One may be sure that 
when the Vidya Pith is filled with the atmosphere of 
this ahimm, its students v^ll no more be troubled 
by puzzling conundrums. 
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Students and the Gita 

"'If India is not to declare spiritual 
bankruptcy, religious instruction of its 
youth must be held to be at least as 
necessary as secular instruction." 

(pJ^HE other day, in the course of a convert 
sation, a missionary friend asked me, if 
India was really a spiritually advanced country, 
why it was that he found only a few students 
having any knowledge of their own religion, even 
of the Bhagvad Gita. In support of the statement 
the friend, who is himself an educationist, told 
me that he had made it a point to ask the students 
he m§t whether they had any knowledge of their 
religion or of the Bhagvad Gita. A vast majority 
of them were found to be innocent of any such 
knowledge. 

I do not propose to take up at the present 
moment the inference, that ^because certain 
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students had no knowledge of their own religion 
India was not a spirituall>’ advanced country, 
beyond saying that the ignorance on the part of 
the students of religious books did not necessarily 
mean absence of ail religious life or want of 

spirituality among the people to which the 

students belonged. But there is no doubt that 

the vast majority of students^ who pass through 
the Government educational institutions, are 
devoid of any religious instruction. The remark 
of the missionary had reference to the Mysore 
students, and I was somewhat pained to observe 
that even the students of Mysore had no religious 
instruction in the State schools. I know that 

there is a school of thought which believes in only 
secular instruction being given in public schbols. 

I know also that in a country like India, where 
there are most religions of the world represented 
and where there are so many denominations 
in the same religion, there must be a difficulty 
about making prpvision for religious instruction. 
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But if India is not to declare spiritual bankruptcy, 
religious instruction of its youth must be held to be 
at least as necessary as secular instruction. ‘ It is 
true, that knowledge of religious books is no 
equivalent of that religion. But if we cannot 
have religion we must be satisfied with providing 
our boys and girls with what is next best. And 
whether there is sucl\ instruction given in the 
schools or not, grown up students must cultivate 
the art of self-help about matters religious as 
about others. They may start their own clas? 
iust as they have their own debating and now 
spinners' clubs. 

Addressing the Collegiate High School 
studertts at Shimoga, 1 found upon enquiry at 
the meeting that out of a hundred or more 
Hindu boys,- there were hardly eight who had 
read the Bhagvad Gita. None raised his hand 
in answer to the question, whether of the few 
who had read the Gita there, was any who 
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understood it. Out of five or six Mussalman 

c 

boys all raised their hands as having read the 
Quran. But only one could say that he knew its 
meaning. The Gita is, in my opinion, a very 
easy book to understand. It does present some 
fundamental , problems which are no doubt 
difficult of solution. But the general trend of 
the Gita is in my opinion unmistakable. It is 
accepted by all Hindu sects as authoritative. It 
is free from any form of dogma. In a short compass 
it gives a complete, reasoned, moral code. It 
satisfies both the intellect ^nd the heart. It is thus 
both philosophical and devotional. Its appeal is 
universal. The language is incredibly simple. 
But 1, nevertheless, think that there should be an 
authoritative version in each vernacular, and the 
translations should be so prepared as to avoid 
technicalities and in a manner that would make 
the teaching, of the Gi;a intelligible to the average 
man. TTie suggestion is not intended in any way to 
supplement the original. For I reiterate my 
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opinion that evei^ Hindu boy and girl should know 
Sanskrit. But for a long time to come, there 
will be millions without any knowledge of 
Sanskrit. It would be suicidal to keep them 
deprived of the teaching of {he Bhagvad Gita 
because they do not know Sanskrit. 
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“The Gita is the Universal Mother. 
She turns away no body. Her door is 
wide open to anyone who knocks. A 
true votary of the Gita does not know 
what disappointment is. He ever lives 
in perennial Joy and peace that passeth 
understanding." 

JT HAVE been asked by Acharya Anand- 
shanker Dhruva to say a few words on 
the Gita to the students of the Kashi Vishva 
Vidyalya. it is not without hesitation that 1 have 
accepted the invitation. What right can a layman 
like myself have to discourse on a theme like 
this in the presence of a savant like him? Thave 
neither his profound scholarship, nor the deep 
study of our ancient religious lore which Pandit 
Malaviyaji, for instance, has. Sardar Vallabbhai, 
in his characteristic manner, asked me this morning 
whether scavengers, cultivators, and weavers like 
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him and me were not altogether out of court in a 
city of Pandits like*Kashi and in the presence of 
such Pandits as Malaviyaji and Acharya Dhruva; 
and in a way he was right. But I have come here, 
not with any pretence to learning, but only to tell 
you what reaction the Gita had on lay natures 
like mine and the Sardar's. 1 wonder whether 
you have even a distanj idea of how profoundly 
it affected the Sardar during his imprisonment. 
I am here to bear witness to the fact that* in the 

fit' 

Yeravda Prison it gave him more strength and 
sustenance than meat and drink. To read the Gita in 
the original he set about Teaming Sanskrit with the 
help of Pandit Satavalekar’s Sanskrit Self- Instructor, 
and once he had started on it, the book seldom 
left hi? hands. It occupied him from morning till 
night. It was not an obsession of an unoccupied 
mind, as you might be tempted to think, but the 
result of deep thought. 'Which is the one book 
that can be to the Hindus what the Bible is to the 
Christians or the Quran to the Mussalmans?' — we 
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asked oureelves. Is it the Vedas7 No. The 
Bhagavat? No. Devi Puran? *^No. Early in my 
childhood 1 had felt the need of a scripture that 
would serve me as an unfailing guide through the 
trials and temptations of life. The Vedas could 
not supply that need, if only because to learn them 
would require fifteen to sixteen years of hard study 
at a place like Kashi, for vyhich 1 was not ready 
then. But the Gita, 1 had read somewhere, gave 
within the compass of its 700 verses the 
quintessence of all the Shastras and the 
Upanishads. That decided me. 1 learnt Sanskrit 
to enable me to read Gita. Today the Gita is not 
only my Bible or my Quran, it is more than that— 
it is my Mother. I lost my earthly mother who 
gave me birth long ago; but this Eternal Mother 
has completely filled her place by my side ever 
since. She Jnas never changed, she has never 
failed me. .When I am in difficulty or distress, 

1 seek refuge in her bosom. Often in the course 
of my struggle^ against untouchability, 1 am 
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confronted with conflicting opinions delivered by 
doctors of learnirtfe. Some of them tell me that 
untouchability, as it is practised to-day, has no 
sanction in Hinduism and they bless my efforts to 
eradicate it; but there are some others who 
maintain that untouchability has been an essential 
part of Hinduism from the very beginning. Which 
authority should I follow under the circumstances? 
i feel absolutely at sea. The Vedas and the 
Smritis axe of no avail to me. I then approach 
the Mother and say. ‘Mother, these learned 
Pandits have put me in a predicament. Help me 
out of my perplexity.' *And the Mother, with a 
smile, says in reply: ‘The assurance held'out by 
me in the Ninth Chapter is not meant for the 
Brahmans only, but for the sinner and the out- 
caste, the down-trodden and the disinherited, too.' 
But in order, to be worthy of that promise, we 
must be obedient and devoted children of the 
Mother, and not disobedient and disloyal children 
who only make a pretence of dwotion. 
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It is sometimes alleged against the Gita that 
it is too difficult a work for the ffian in the street. 
The criticism, , I venture to submit, is ill-founded. 
The Gita enabled the late Lokamanya, out of his 
encyclopaedic learning and study, to produce a 
monumental commentary. For him it was a 
store^house of profound truths to exercise his 
intellect upon. But that need not scare away a 
lay reader. If you find all the 18 chapters too 
difficult *to negotiate, make a careful study of 
the first three chapters only. They will give you 
in a nutshell what is propounded in greater detail 
and from different angles Tn the remaining fifteen 
chapters. Even these three chapters can be 
further epitomised in a few verses that can be 
selected from these chapters. Add to thi? the 
fact that at three distinct places the Gita goes even 
further and further and exhorts us to leave alone 
all ‘isms' and .take refuge in the Lord alone, and ’ it 
will be seen how baseles is the charge that the 
message of the Oita is too subtle or complicated 
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for lay minds to* understand. The Gita is the 
Universal Mother. She turns away no body. Her 
door is wide open to anyone who knocks. A 
true votary of the Gita does not know what dis - 
appointment is. He ever dwells in perennial joy 
and peace that passeth underctanding. But 
that peace and joy come not to the sceptic or to 
him who is proud df his intellect or learning. 
It is reserved only for the humble in spirit who 
brings to her worship a fullness of faith and an 
undivided singleness of mind. There never was 
a man who worshipped her in that spirit and 
went back disappointed. 

Our students are prone to be upset by 
trifles. A trivial thing like failure in an examina- 
tion plunges them into the darkest despair. The 
Qta inculcates in them the duty of perseverance 
in the face of seeming failure, h teaches us 
that We have a right to actions only but not to 
the fruit thereof, and that su<S:ess and failure 
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are one and the same thing at*bottom.- It calls 
upon US to dedicate ourselves body, miTid and 
soul to pure duty, and not to become mental 
voluptuaries at the. mercy of all chance desires 
and undisciplined impulses. As a Satyagrahi, I 
can declare that the Gita is ever presenting me 
with fresh lessons. If somebody tells me that this 
is my delusion, my reply t6 him would be that 
1 shall hug this delusion as my richest treasure. 

I would advise the students to begin their 
day with an early morning recitation of the Gita. 

I am a lover and devotee of Tulsidas. 1 adore 
the great spirit that gave to an aching world the 
all-healing Mantra of Bamanama. But J am 
here to-day, not to present Tulsidas to you, but 
to ask you to take up the study of the Gita, not 
in a carping br critical spirit, but in a devout 
and reverent ' spirit. Thus approached, she will 
grant your every wish. It is no joke, I admit, 
remembering by heart ail the 18 chapters, but it 
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is worthwhile to flnake the attempt. Once you 
have ta^d of its sweet nectar, your attachment 
to it will grow from day to day. The recitation 
of the Gita verses will support ^ou in your trials 
and console you in your distress, even in the 
darkness of solitary confinement. And if, with 
these verses on your lips, you receive the final 
summons and deliver ’up your spirit, you will 
attain Brahma-Nirvan — the Final Liberation. 
VVhat that blessed state is, I leave it for your 
learned Acharyas to explain to you. 
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No Faith in Prayer 

“Cod's existence cannot be, does 
not need to be, proved. Cod is. If He 
is not felt, so much the worse for us. 
The absence of feeling is a disease 
which ufe shall some day throw off 
nolens volens." 


IJERE is a letter written by a student to 
the Principal of a national insti- 
tution asking to be excused from attending its 
prayer meetings; 


“I beg to state that I have no belief in prayer, 
as 1 do not believe in anything known as God to 
which I should pray. I never feel any nece^ity of 
supposing a god for myself. What do I lose if 1 do 
not care for Him and calmly and sincerely work niy 
own schemes? ‘ ' , 

“So var as"' congregational prayw ■iS^'ccricemed, it 
is of no use. Can such a huge- mass of men enter 
into any mental "toncentration upon a thing, however 
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trifling it rnay be? ,Are the little and ignorant children 
expected to fix- their fickle attention on the subtlest 
ideas of our great scriptures, God and muI and ecfuJility 
of all men and many other high-soundinj phrases? This 
great performance is required to be done at a parti' 
c% time at the command of a particular man. Can 
“love for the soi-called Lord take its rgot in the hearts 
of boys by ariy such mechanical function? Nothing 
can be more repugnant, to reason than to expect the 
same behaviour from men of every temperament. 
T^refore, prayef* .should not be a compulsion. Let 
tnose pray who have a taste for it, and those avoid 
vVjio’ dislike it. Anything done without conviction is an 
immoral and degrading action.” 

* Let us first examine ' the worth of the last 
idea. Is it ah immoral and degrading act to 
subrrttt to, a discipline* before one begins to have 
Ttohviction about its necessity? Is it immoral 
aid degrading to study subjects accprding to iftic 
schooiLwjIabus, if one has no coayibbon about 
its utilit^ Ma^a boy be excusecl fronv^ studying 
his vemdbular, if he has persuaded himself that 

M 
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it is useless? Is it not truer to<-say that a school 
boy has no conviction about the things he has 
to loam or th^ discipline he has to go through? 
His choice is exhausted if he had it, when he 
elected to belong to an institution. His ioinij^g 
one means that he will willingly submit to its 
rules and regulations. It is open to'him to leave 
it but he may not choosie what or how he 
will learp. 

It is for teachers to make attractive and irtj 
telligible what to the pppils may at first appear 
repulsive or uninteresting. 

It is easy enough to say: 't do not believe 
in God'. For, God pjermks all things to be said 
of Him with impunity. He loc^s at our act^. 
Arid any breach of His Law carries with *t, 
not its vindictive, but its plirifying, ^compr^lling, 
punishment. God’s existei^ce cannot Se, does 
not need to be proved. God is. If He is' not felt. 
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so much the worse for us. The absence of feel- 
ing is a disease which we shall some day throw 
off nolens volens. 

But the boy may not argue. He must, out 
of^sense of discipline, attend prater meetings if 
the institution, to which he belongs requires 
such attendance. Hfe may respectfully put his 
doubts before his teachers. He need not be- 

what does not appeal tojhim. But if he 
1^ respect for his teachers he will do without 
l^eving what he is asljed to do, not out of fear, 
!not out of churlishness, but with the knowledge 
jnat it is right for him so to do and with the 
hope that what is dark to him to-day will some 
day Be made clear to him. 

Prayer is not an asking. It is^a longing erf 
tFie admission irf^e's weak- 
ness. Tte tallest among us has a jperpetual 
reminder pf his nothingness befose death, disease. 
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old age, accidents etc. We are living in the 
midst of death. What is the value of ‘working 
^ for our own schemes' when they might be re^ 
duced to naught in the twinkling of an eye, or 
when we may, equally sw iftly and unawares, he 
taken away from them? But we may feel ' 
strong as a rock, if we could truthfully say: ‘We 
work for God and His sch^es’. Then all is as 
clear as. day-light. Then nothing perishes. All 
perishing is then only what seems. Death 
destruction have then, hut onty then, no reality 
about them. For, death cw destruction is then bUt 
a change. An artist destroys his * picture fof. 
creating a better one. A vvatch-maker throvJ^ 
away a bad spring to put in a new and a 
useful one. 

A congtegational prayer is a mighty thinjjg. 
What w^dotnot often do alone, dp tq^i^hef.' ‘ 
Boys dd not need conviction. *Tr*tiwmereIy 
attend in obedience to the call to prayer with- 
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out inward resistance, they feel the exaltation. 
But many do not. They are even mischievous. 
All the same the unconscious effect cannot be 
resisted. Are there not boys who at the com- 
mencement of their career were scoffers, but who 
subsequently became mighty believers in the 
efficacy of congregational prayer? ft is a common 
experience for men wjpo have no robust faith to 
seek the comfort of congregational prayer. All 
wKb flock to churches, temples, or mo^ues are 
mot scoffers or humbugs. They are honest men 
^id women. For them congregational prayer 
is like a daily bath, a necessity of their exis- 
tence. These places of worship are not a mere 
idle superstition to be swept away at the op- 
portiTnity. They have survived all attacks upto 
H^ow and are likely to persist to the end of time. 
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"‘Works without faith and prayer 
are tike artificial flower that has no 
fragrance. I plead not for the suppres- 
sion of reason, but for a due recognition 
of that in iis which sanctifies reason 
Itself.” 

_ CORRESPONDENT thus writes pn 
my articles 'No Faith in Prayer': 

“In your article bearing the above caption yoil 
hardly do justice to the ‘boy’ or to your own position as 
a great thinker. It is true that the expressions used by the 
writer in his letter are not all happy, but of his clarity of 
thought there is no doubt. It is also very evident th^ he 
is not a boy as the word is understood. I should be 
much surprised to find him under twenty. Even if he if 
young, he seems to show sufficient ' intellec|u» 
development, dotK) be treated in the 
may not argue’. The writer of the letter k a. ^onalist 
while you are a believer, two age'old types witK age-old 
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conflict. The. attitutde of the one is, ‘Let’ me be 
convinced and I shall believe’; that of the other is, 
‘Believe and conviction shall come'. The first appeals 
to reason, the second appeals to authority. You seem to 
think that agnosticism is but a passing phase among all 
young people and that faith comes .to them sooner or 
later. There is the welLknown case of Swami Viveka- 
nanda to support your view. You, therefore, proceed 
to prescribe a compulsory dpse of prayer to the ‘boy’ 
for his own good. Your reasons are two-fold. Firstly, 
prayej for its own sake, as a recognition of one’c own 
littlOTess, and mightiness and goodness of the supposed 
highpr being. Secondly, for its utility, for the solace it 
brings to those who* want .to be solaced. 1 shall 
dispose of the second argument first. Here it is recom- 
mended as a sort of staff to the weak. Such arc the 
trials of life, and such is their power to shatter reason of 
men that great many people need prayer and faith 
.-some time. They have a right to it and they are welcome 
to it.' But there have been and there are always some 
, tFua<^aiionalists— few no doubt—who have Afver felt the 
necessity of <^h<?r^. There is also the clasf people 
who while thjsy are not aggressive doubters, are indifferent 
to religion. 
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“As all people do not ultimately require the help of 
prayer and as those who feel its necessity are free to 
take to it and do take to it when required, compulsion in 
prayer from the point of utility cannot be upheld. 
Compulsory physical exercise and education may be 
necessary for physical and mental development of a 
person, not so^ the belief in God and prayer for the 
moral side. Some of the world's greatest agnostics 
have been the most moral men. To these 1 suppose 
you would recommend prayer for its own sake, as an 
expression of humility, in fact your first argument. • Too 
much has been made of this humility. So vasti is 
knowledge that even the greatest scientists have felt 
humble sometimes, but their cgeneral trait has been that 
of masterful enquiry, their faith in their own powers has 
been as great as their conquest of nature. Had it not 
been so we should still be scratching earth with bare 
fingers for roots, nay, we should have been wiped out 
of the surface of the earth. 

During ^ Ice Age when human beings were d;%|g 
of cold an^T fife was first discovered,^ your, j^ototype in 
that age must have taunted the discovert wfth: ‘What 
is the use of yqijr schemes, of what avapl are they 
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against the power and wrath of God ?’ The humble 
have been promisecfthe Kingdom of God hereafter. We 
do not know whether they will get it, but here on this 
earth their portion is serfdom. To revert to the main 
point, your assetion ‘about accept the belief and the faith 
shall come' is too true, terribly true. Much of religious 
•fahaticism of this world can be traced directly to this 
kind of teaching. Provided you catch them young 
enough, you can make a good majority of human beings 
believe in anythhig. That is how your orthodox Hindu 
or fanatical Mahomedan is manufactured. TJiere are, 
of course, always a small few in either community who 
will outgrow these beliefs that have been forced upon 
them. Do you know that if the Hindus and the 
' Mahomedans stopped studying their scriptures until they 
r^ched maturity, they would not be such fanatical 
believers in their dogmas and would cease to quarrel for 
their »ke? Secular education is the remedy for Hindu' 
Muslim riots, but you are not made that way. 


"Great as out debt is to you for. setting an un^ 
precedente;djBxamgle in courage, action Jid sacrifice in 
this coun^ where people have been always mtfch afraid, 
when the Wl judgment is passed on your work, it will 
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be said that your influence gave a great set-back to 
intellectual progress in this country." * , 

I do not know the meaning of boy 'as the 
word is ordinarily understood', if the 20 year old 
lad is not a boy. indeed, 1 would call all school- 
going persons boys and girls irrespective of their, 
ages. But whether the doubting student may be 
called a boy or a man, my arguments must stand. 
A student is like a soldier (and a soldier may be 
40 years old) who may not argue about matters of 
discipline when he has put himself and chooses 
to remain under it. A soldier may not remain a 
unit in his regiment and Kave the option of doing 
or not doing things he is asked to do. Similarly 
a student, no matter how wise or old he is, 
surrenders when he joins a school or a college 
the right of rejecting its discipline. Here there is, 
no underrating or despising the intelligence of the 
student. It i^ an aid to his intelligence^ for him to 
come voluntarily under discipline, ^ut my 
correspondent wi|lingly bears the heavy* yoke of 
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the tyranny of words. He scents 'compulsion' 
in every act that displeases the doer. But there 
is compulsion and compulsion. We cal! self' 
imposed compulsion self-restraint. We hug it 
and grow under it. But compulsion to be shunned 
even at the cost of life is restraint superimposed 
upon us against our wills and often with the object 
of humiliating us and robbing us of our dignity as 
meo and boys, if you will. Social restraints 
generally are healthy and we reject them* to our 
own undoing. Submission to > crawling orders is 
unmanly and cowardly. Worse still is submission 
to the multitude of passions that crowd round 
us every moment of our lives ready to hold us 
their slaves. 

But the correspondent has yet another word 
that holds him in its chains. • It is the mighty word 
'rationalism'. Well, I had a full^ dose of it. 
Experienoe has humbled me enough to^ let me 
realise the specific limitations of r^son. Just as 
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matter misplaced becomes dirt^ reason misused 
becomes lunacy. If we would but render unto 
Caesar that which is Caesar’s, all would be well. 

Rationalists a^re admirable beings. Rationalism 
is a hideous monster when it claims for itself 
omnipotence.* Attribution of omnipotence to 
reason is as bad a piece of idolatory as is worship 
of stock and stone believing it to be God. 

Who has reasoned out the use of prayer? 
Its use is felt after practice. Such is the world’s 
testimony. Cardinal Newman never surren- 
dered his reason, but he yielded a better place to 
prayer when he humbly sang 'one step enough for 
me'. Shankara was a prince among reasoners. 
There is hardly anything in the world’s literature 
to surpass Shankara’s rationalism. Bur he yielded 
the first place to prayer and faith. 

The correspondent has made a hasty general- 
isation from the fleeting and disturbing events 
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that are happenjng before us. But everything 
on this earth lends itself to abuse. It seems 
to be a law governing everything pertaining 
to man. No doubt religion has to answer 
for some of the most terrible crimes in 
History. But that is the fault hot of religion but 
of the ungovernable brute in man. * He has not 
yet shed the effects of his brute ancestry. 

I do not know a single rationalist who has 
never done anything in simple faith and has 
based every one of his acts on reason. But we 
all know millions of human beings living their 
more or less orderly lives because of their 
child'like faith in the Maker of us all. That very 
faith is a prayer. The 'boy' on whose letter I 
based*my article belongs to that vast mass of 
humanity and the article was written to steady 
him and his fellow.-searchers,* not to disturb the 
happiness of rationalists like the correspondent. 

But )ne quarrels even with the bent • that is 
given to the youth of the world by their elders and 
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teachers. But that, it seems, « is an insepar- 
able handicap (if it be one) of impressionable age. 
Purely secular education is also an attempt 
to mould the young mind after a fashion. The 
correspondent is good enough to grant that the 
body and the mind may be trained and directed; 
Of the soul which makes the body and the mind 
possible, he has no care, or perhaps he is in 
doubt as to its existence. But this belief cannot 
avail him. He cannot escape the consequehce 
of his reasoning. For, why may not a believer 
argue on the correspondept's own ground and say 
he must influence the soul of boys and girls' 
even as the others influence the body and the 
intelligence? The evils of religious instruction 
will vanish with the evolution of the true religious 
spirit. To give up religious instruction is like 
letting a field lie fallow and grow w6eds for want 
of the tiller’.s knowledge of the proper use of the 
field. 
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The correspondent’s excursion into the great 
discoveries of the ancient is really irrelevant to ihe 
subject under discussion. No one questions, 1 
do not, the utility or the brilliance of those 
discoveries. They were generally a proper field 
for the use and exercise of reason. But they, the 
ancients, did not delete trom their lives the 
predominent function of faith and prayer. Works 
without faith and prayer are like an artificial 
flovver that has no fragrance. 1 plead nor for the 
suppression of reason, but for a due recognition 
of that in us which sanctifies reason itself. 
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‘‘There is an eternal struggle raging 
in man's breast between the powers 
of darkness and of light, and he 
who has not the sheet-anchor of prayer 
to rely upon willl be a victim to the 
powers of darkness.” 


HERE is a substance of the discourse on 
prayer which Gandhiji gave to the 
Chhatra Sammelan — conference of hostel 
boys from Gujarat: 


I am glad that you all want me to speak to 
you on the meaning of and the necessity for 
prayer. I believe that prayer is the very soul and 
essence of religion, and, therefore, prayer must be 
the very core of the life of man, for no man can 
live without religion. There are some who in the 
egotism pf their reason declare that they have 
nothing to do wifh religion. But it is like a man 
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saying that he breathes but that he has no n(»c* 
Whether by reason, or by instinct, oc supersti- 
tion, man acknowledges some sort of relationship 
with the divine. The rankest agnostic or atheist 
does acknowledge the need .of moral principH 
,aiid associates ^mething good withjts observance 
and something bad with its non-observance. 
Bradlaugh, whose atheism is well-known, alvyays 
insisted on proclaiming his innermost conviction. 
He had to suffer a lot for thus speaking the 
truth, but he delighted in it *and said that truth is 
i^s own reward. Not that he was quite insensible 
'^tQ the joy resulting from the observarwe of truth. 
This joy, however, is not at all worldly, but springs 
out of communion with the divine. That is why 
I have said that even a man who disowns religion 
cannot and doS^not live without religion. 

Now r come to the next thing, viz., that 
prayer is the very core of man’s life, as it is the 
most vital part of religion. Prayer is either (^titional, 
or, in its wider sense, is inward •communion. In 
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either case the ultimate result is ihe same. Even 
when if is petitional, the petition should be for 
the cleansing • and purification of the soul, for 
freeing it from the layers of ignorance and dark- 
ness that envelop it. He, therefore, who 
hungers for the awakening of the divine in hinfi 
must fall back on prayer. But prayer is no mere 
exerpise of words or of ihe ears, it is no mere 
repitition of empty formula. Any amount of re- 
pitition of Bamanama is futile if it fails to stir 
the soul. It is better in pray®" to have a heart 
without words than words without a heart. It 
must be in clear response to the spirit which hung-' 
ers for it. And even as a hungry man relishes 
a hearty meal, a hungry soul will relish a heart- 
felt prayer. And I am giving you a bit of my 
experience and that of my cothpanions when 1 
say that he who has experienced the magic of 
prayer may do without food for days together, but 
not a single moment without _prayer. For without 
Frt’ayer there is no inward peace. 
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If that is ihe case, someone wSl say. vwe 
should be offering our prayers every minute of our 
lives. There is no doubt about it. But we 
erring mortals, who find it difficult to retire within 
overselves for inward commijnion even for "it. 
(Single moment, will find it impossible to remain 
perpetually in communion with the divine. We, 
therefore, fix some hoi^s when we make a serious 
effort to throw off the attachments of the world 
for' a while, we make a serious endeavour to re^ 
main, so to say, out of the flesh. You have 
heard Surdas' hymn*.. It is the passionate cry 
'9F a soul hungering for union with the divine. 
According to our standards he was a saint, but 
according^ to his own, he was a proclaimed sinner. 
Spiritually he was miles ahead .of us, but he 
felt the separatioh from the divine so keenly that 


• *Whcre is there a wretch 
So io&thsome and wicked as I ? 
I have forsaken my Maker, ^ 

So faithless have I been/ 
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he has uttered that anguished cry in bathing 
and despair. 

1 have talked of the necessity for prayer, 
and therethrough 'I have dealt with the essence 
of prayer. We are born to serve our follow-men,' 
and we cannot properly do so unless we are 
wide awake. There is an feternal struggle raging 
in man’s breast between the powers of darkness 
and of light, and he who has not the sheet- 
anchor of prayer to rely upon will be a victim 
to the powers of darkness. The man of pray^ 
will be at peace with himself and with the 
whole world, the man who goes about the affairs of 
the world without a prayerful heart will beirti^erable , 
and will make the world also miserable. Apart, 
therefore, from its bearing on man's condition 
after death, prayer has incalculable value for 
man in this world of living. Prayer is. the only 
means of bringing about orderliness and peace 
and repose in bur daily acts. We inmates of 
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the Ashram, wlfo came here in search of TnsA 
and for insistence on Truth, professed to believe 
in the efficacy of prayer, but had never upto now 
made it a matter of vital concern. We did ms' 
bestow on it the care that we did on other- 
matters. I awoke from my sliynber one day 
and realized that 1 had been woefully negligent 
of my duty in the» matter. 1 have, therefore, 
suggested measures of stem discipline, ^and far 
from being any the worse, I hope, we are the 
better for it. For it is so obvious. Take care 
of the vital thing and other things will take care 
of themselves. Rectify one angle of a squate 
and the other angles will be automatically right. 

Begin, therefore, your day with prayer and 
make it so soulful that it may remain with you 
until the evening. Close ^e day with prayer so 
that you may have a peaceful night free from 
dreams and nightmares. Do not worry about the 
form of prayer. Let it be an>a form; it should 
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be such as can put us in comniunion with the 
divine. Only, whatever be the forrtn, let not the 
spirit wander while the words of prayer run on 
’out of your mouth- 

If what 1 have said has gone home to you,- 
you will not be at peace until you have com- 
pelled your hostel superintendents to interest 
themselves in your prayer and to make it ob- 
ligatory. Restraint self-imposed is no compulsion. 
A man who chooses the path of freedom from 
restraint, i. e., of self-indulgence, will be a bond 
slave of passions; whilst the man who binds' 
himself to rules and restraints releases himself. 
All things in the universe, including the §un and 
the moon and the stars, obey certain ‘ laws. 
Without the restraining influence of these laws, 
the world will not go on for a single moment. 
You, whose . mission in life is service of your 
fellow-men, will go to pieces if you do not 
impose on youreelves some sort of discipline 
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and prayer is a necessary spiritual discipline. 
It is discipline and restraint that separate 
us from the brute. If we vyill be men walking 
with our heads erect and not walking on all 
fours, let us understand and put ourselves under 
. voluntary discipline and restraint. 
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‘ ‘For those who are filled with the 
presence of God in them, to labour- 
is to pray. Their life ts one continuous 

prayer or act of worship.” 

( 

A MEDICAL graduate asks: — 

“What is the ^st form of prayer? How much 
time shduld be spent: at it? In my opinion to do lustice 
is the best forrri of prayer, and one who is sincere 
about doing justice to all does not need to do any more 
praying. Some people spend a long time over Sandhya,^ 
and 95% of them do not understand the meaning of what 
they say. In my opinion prayer should be said in one’s 
mother-tongne. It alone can affect the soul bea. I should 
say that a sincere prayer for one minute is ^ough. 
It should suffioc to promise God not to sin.” 

Prayer means asking God for ‘something in 
a reverent attitude. But the word is used also 
to denote any devotional act. Worship is a better 
term to use fer what the correspondent has 
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in mind. But definition apart, what is it that 
millions of Hindus, Mussalmans, Christians and 
Jews and others do every day during the time 
set apart for the adoration of the Maker ? It seems 
to me that it is a yearning of the heart to be one 
with the Maker, an invocation for His blessing. 
It is in this case the attitude that matters, not words 
uttered or muttered. Often the association of 
words that have beenihanded down from ancient 
tim6s has an effect which, in their rendering into 
one's mother-tongue, they will lose altogether. 
Thus the Qayatri translated and recited in, say, 
Gujarati, will not hav& the same effect as the 
original. The utterance of the word Rama 
will instantaneously affect millions of Hindus 
wher>the word God, although they may under- 
stand the meaning, will leave them untouched. 
Words after all acquire a power by a long usage 
and sacredness associated with their use. There 
is much, therefore, to be said for .‘the retention 
of the old Sanskrit formulae for the most prevalent 
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mantras or verses. That the nrj^eaning of them 
should be properly understood- goes without 
saying; 

There can be no fixed rule laid down as to 
the time these devotional acts should take. .It 
depends upon individual temperament. These 
are precious moments in one's daily life. The 
exercises are intended to sober and humble us 
and enable us to realise that nothing happefis 
without His will and that we are but 'clay in the 
hands of the Potter'. There are moments when 
one reviews his immediate? past confessing one’s 
weakness, asks for forgiveness and strength to be 
and do better. One minute may be enough for 
some, twentyfour hours may be too little for 
others. For those who are filled with the 
presence of God, in them, to labour is to pray. 
Their life is one continuous prayer or act of 
worship. For those others who act only to sin, 
to indulge themselyes, and live for self, no time 
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is too much. If jhey had patience and faith and 
the will to be pure, they would pray till they feel 
the definite purifying presence of God within 
them. For us ordinary mortals, there must be 
a middle path between these two extremes. We 
are not so exalted as to be able to say that all 
Acur acts are a dedication, nor perhaps are we so far 
gone as to be living^ purely for self. Hence 
have all religions set apart times for general 
devotion. Unfortunately these have nowadays 
become merely mechanical and formal, where 
they are not hypocritical. What is necessary 
therefore is the correct attitude to accompany 
these devotions. 

For definite personal prayer in the sense of 
asking God for something, it should certainly 
be in one's own tongue. Nothing can be grander 
than to ask God to make us act justly towards 
everything that lives. 
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Students in Conference 

“Sind has got Its Sadhu Vaswani. It 
can boast of a number of great refor- 
mers.^ But the students will put them- 
selves in the wrong, if they will be con- 
tented uAth appropriation of the merit 
gained by the Sadhus and reformers 
of Sind." 

GJ-H6 Secretary of the 6th Sind Students Con- 
ference sent me a printed circular asking for 
a message. I received a wire also asking for the 
same thing. But being in a somewhat inaccessi- 
ble place, both circular letter and telegram 
were received too late for me to send a message. 
Nor am 1 in a position to comply with nuftierous 
requests for messages, articles and what not. But 
as 1 profess to be interested in everything connected 
with students, as 1 am somewhat in touch with 
the student world all over India, I could not help 
criticising within .myself the programme sketched 
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in the circular lett®'. Thinking that it might be help- 
ful. I reduce sorrie of it to writing and present it 
to the student world. I take the following ’ from 
the- circular letter which by the way is badly 
printed and contains mistakes which ^j;e.»hardiy 
par'donable for a students' society: 

> 

The organisers of this Conference are endeavouring 
their utmost to make this 0onference as interesting and 

instructive as possible We intend orgariising a 

series of educational discourses and we request you to 

give us the benefit The problem of female 

education here in Sind deserves a special consideration 

'.;.v We are not blind to the other necessities of 

students. Sports competitions are being organised and 
along with elocution competitions they will, it is hoped, 
make thg conference more interesting. Nor have we 

eliminated drama and music from our programme 

Pieces in Urdu and English will ajso be staged. 

1 have not omitted a single operative sentence 
that would give one an idea of what the Confer, 
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ence was expected to do, and yet one fails to 
find a single reference to things' of permanent 
interest to the student world. 1 have no doubt 
that the dramatic and musical and gymnastic 
performoores were all provided on a 'grand scale’. 
1 take the phrase in inverted commas from the 
circular. 1 have no doubt also that the Confer- 
ence had attractive papers (On female education. 
But so far as the circular is concerned, there is 
no mention of the disgraceful deti-leti (dowry) 
practice from which the students have not freed 
themselves and which ip many respects makes 
the lives of Sindhi girls a hell upon earth, and of 
parents of daughters a torture. There is nothing 
in the circular to show that the Conference 
intended to tackle the question of the morals of 
the students. Nor is there anything to show 
that the Conference was to do anything to show 
the students the way to become fearless nation- 
builders.- It is a matter of no small credit to Sind 
that it is supplying so many| institutions with 
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brilliant professoss, but more is always expected 
from those whp give much. And 1, who have 
every reason to be grateful to Sindhi friends for 
giving me fine co-workers for the Gujarat Vidyapith, 
am not going to be satisfied with gettin^^ofessors 
and Khadi workers. Sind has got its Sadhu 
Vaswani. It can boast of a nurhber of great 
reformers. But the spdents will put themselves 
in the wrong if they will be contented with 
appropriation of the merit gained by the* Sadkuft 
and reformers of Sind. They have got to become 
nation-builders. The base imitation of the west, 
the ability to speak and write corrait and polished 
English will not add one brick to the Temple of 
Freedom. The student world which is receiving 
an edtication far too expensive for starving India 
and an education which only a microscopic 
minority can ever hope to receive, is expected to 
qualify itself for it by giving its life-|?lood to the 
nation. Students must become’ pioneers in 
conservative reform, conserving aall that is good 
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in the nation and fearlessly ridding society of 
the innumerable abuses that have crept into it. 

These conferences should open the eyes of 
students ^0 the realities before them. They 
should result in making them think of things 
which, in the 'classroom adapted to its foreign 
setting, they do not get an opportunity of learnr 
ing. They may not be able in these conferences 
to discus^ questions regarded as purely political. 
But they can and they must study and discuss 
social and economic questions which are as im- 
portant to our generation 'as the highest political, 
question. A nation-building programme can leave 
no part of the nation untouched. Students have 
to react upon the dumb millions. They 'have 
to learn to think, not in terms of a • province, or 
a town, or a class, or a caste, but in terms 
of a continent and of the millions who include 
untouchables, drunkards, hooligans and even 
prostitutes, for v\(hose existence in our midst 
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every one of us is responsible. Students in olden 
times were calfed Brahmacharis that is, those 
who walked with and in the fear of God. . They 
were honoured by kings and elders. They 
were a voluntary charge on the nati©(*i, and. in 
return they gave to the nation a 1?undredfold 
^strong souls, strong brains, strong arms. Students 
in the modern world, wherever they are to be 
found among fallen nations, are considered to be 
their hope, and have become the self-sacrificing 
leaders of reforms in every department. 
Not that we have no such examples in India : 
but they are far too ’few. What I plead for 
is, that student’ conferences should stand for this 
kind of organised work, befitting the status of 
Brahmdcharis. 
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A Shame Upon Young . Men 

'‘Any young man who makes dowry a 
condition of marriage discredits his 
education and his country and dis- 
honours womanhood.” 

CORRESPONDENT sends me 
newspaper cuttjng showing that re- 
cently in Hyderabad (Sind) the demand for 
bridegrodms has been increasing at an alarming 
rate, an employee of the Imperial Telegraph 
Engineering Service havirig exacted Rs- .20,000 
as cash dowry during betrothal, and promises of 
heavy payments on the wedding day and on 
special occasions thereafter. Any young man 
who makes dowry a condition of marriage 
discredits his education and his country and 
dishonours womanhood. There are rtiany youth 
movements in the country. I wish that these 
movements wi^ould deal with questions of this 
character. Such associations often become 
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setf'adulation sofieiies, instead of becoming, as 
they should be; bodies representing solid reform 
from within. Good as the work of these bodies 
is at times in helping public movements, it should 
be remembered that the youth of the^ountry 
have their reward in the public appreciation 
,Jhey get. Such work, if it is ndt backed by 
internal reform, is likely to demoralise the youth 
by creating in them a sense of unwarranted 
self-satisfaction. A strong public opinion should 
be created in condemnation of the degrading 
practice^ of dowry, and young men who soil 
their fingers with such ill-gotten gold should be 
excommunicated from society. Parents of girls 
should cease to be dazzled by English degrees 
and should not hesitate to travel outside their 
little castes and provinces to secure true gallant 
young men for their daughteVs. 
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'‘The parents should so educate their 
daughters that they would refuse to 
marry a young man who wanted a price 
foryrmrrying, and would rather remain 
spinster^ than be party to the degrading 
terms.” 

CJ'HE Amils of ?ind are probably the 
most advanced community in' that 
province. But inspite of all their advance, 
there are some serious abuses of which they seem 
to have a monopoly. ‘Of these the custom .of 
deii-leti is not the least serious. My attention 
was drawn to this abuse during my very first 
visit to Sind and I was invited to speak .to the 
Amil friends about it. Though no doubt isolated 
work has been done* in the direction. of removing 
this abuse, no organized effort seems to have 
been made to end the evil. The Amils are a 
compact little community. The seriousness of the 
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evil is not quesyoned by anybody. \ have not 
known a single Amil to defend the vile custom. 
It has persisted because it is the custom patron- 
ised by the educated youth among the Amils. 
Their mode of life is above the means^^^jliey can 
honestly command. Hence they have thrown 
all scruples to the wind degrading *themselves by 
prostituting the institution of marriage for their 
own base ends. And this one vicious habit 
has told upon the quality of their national work 
which otherwise by their intellect and education 
they, a^e capable of doing to the great benefit 
of the country. 

Young educated Amils are able to squeeze 
the p&or ' parents of marriageable girls only 
because there- is no active public opinion against 
the custom; There should* be work done in the 
schools and colleges and amongst the parents 
of girls. The parents should so educate their 
daughters that they would refuse to marry a 
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young man who wanted a prjce for marrying 
and would rather remain spinsters- than' be party 
to the- degrading terms. The only honourable 
terms in marriage are mutual love and mutual 
conseni;( 
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Among Sindhi Students 

“Swaraj is not meant for coward^: 
but for those who would mount smiling- 
ly to the gallows and refuse even^ to 
allow their eyes to be bandaged.’* 


reply to a joint address (in English) 
^ which was* presented to him at -the 
D. J. Sind College Hall on behalf of the ^students 
of the Law College, the Engineering (College 
and the Arts College of Karachi, Gandhiji said : 


“Well, young men, an English proverb 
says, ‘ Imitation is the sincerest form of flattery.’ 
But whilst you have waxed eloquent in praise of 
me in* your address, I find that in practice you 
are violating all . those things for which 1 stand. 
It looks almost as if you meant to say, ‘We 
know what you want, but all the^same we are 
going to do just the contrary.’ Y6u cquld not 
possibly have meant to offer • me a deliberate 
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insult. Then, was it that you wanted to puli’ my 
leg by translating me to the frozen Himalayan 
heights of 'Mahatma '-ship and claiming for 
yourselves absolution from having to follov^ my, 
preceptsj But.be that as it may, now that you ' 
have called me here, you shall render me an 
account for all your misdeeds.” And c^ll them 
to account he did as probably they never had 
been called in their life, speaking ' daggers ' \o 
them, only the 'daggers' here were calculated 
not to wound, but to heal like a surgeon's knife. 
He first twitted them for preparing their ^iddress 
in a foreign tongue which they ought *’to have 
done, if only out of a sense of courtesy, in Hindi or 
failing that in Sindhi in which case he would 
have appreciated their delicacy. Even foreigners 
when they came to see him tried to- use as many 
Hindustani words in' his presence as their voca- 
bulary allowed, because they knew that it would 
please him. ' What excuse had they, then, to use 
any other thap their mother-tongue on the 
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present cxcasion? The Nehru Committee 
Report had recdmmended that Hindustani should 
be the lingua franca and official language 
pf ln(!ha under Swaraj. " But probably you will 
perhaps say,” he humorously obs^ed, . 'We 
^re Independence^wallas.' Well, then, I would 
•remind you of the example of General Botha 
wl» refused to spea^ in English even in the 
presence of the King at the time of the South 
African Settlement after the Boer W^r, but 
preferred to use Dutch, only taking the help of 
an ii^tarpreter. That was the only thing that a 
representative of a freedom-loving people could 
do." 


Referring to their foreign fripperies and 
their extravagent. ways of livjng, he said: "As 
students of economics, you ought to know that the 
fees that you pay do not cover everv a fraction of 
the amount that is spent on your edticatiqn from 
the public exchequer. Has it «ver occurred to 
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you, my fine young men, as to whfzre the rest of the 
money comes from? It comes from the pockets 
of the poor, the living skeletons of Orissa who go 
about with lack-lustre eyes and despair written on 
their face and a gnawing hunger in their stomach 
from year's end to year’s end, eking out their 
existence on a handful of rotten rice and a pinch 
of dirty salt flung at tljem by the insulting 
munificence of the rich Gujaratis and Marwadls? 
What Kave you done for these brethren of yours? 
Instead of wearing homespun Khadi prepared by 
the pure hands of your sjsters that brin^hl^em a 
few additional coppers, you go in for foreign 
stuffs thereby helping to send 60 crores of rupees 
out of the country annnally and to snatch away 
the bread from the mouths of the poor of India. 
The result is that ^ the country is ground to 
powder. Our commerce instead of enriching our 
country has become an instrument of our 
exploitation, and our commercial classes have 
been reduced tb*'the position of commision agents 
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for Lancashire 4 nd Manchester, getting hardly 5 
per cent as their share of the profits of the trade, 
out of which is built all the seeming magnificence 
of our big cities.” It was Lord Salisbury, he 
continued, who had observed on ajiistoric 
..occasion that since India had to be bled, the lancet 
must be applied to the congested parts. And if 
revenue had to be ^derived by the process of 
bleeding in Lord Salisbury's time, hovv much 
more so it must be now when India had become 
poorer as a result of all these years of exploitation? 
They should not forget that it was out of this 
revenue which represented the life-blood of the 
Indian masses that their education was financ^- 
And again, did they realise that the education 
which they received was at the expense of the 
degradation of. their countrymen since money 
spent on it’ was derived frcXn the notorious liquor 
revenue? Before God's judgment seat, therefore, 
they would have to answer the dread question: 
'What hast thou done with thine brothers?' What 
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answer would they then make, be asked theni. 
He then went on to cite to them the instance of 
Hazraf Omar who, when the Mussalman nobles 
fell into luxurious ways of living and took to 
we’aring'fineplothes, asked them to take themselves 
away from him saying that they were no true 
followers of the Prophet who did not always use 
bread prepared from co^se flour and wear 
coarse clothes. He wished that they would take 
a leaf out of the life of that God.-fearing Caliph. • 

And again, was it not a shame that when 
Narayandas Malkani wainted youngmen'to help 
him in the flood relief work in Sind, he had to go 
abegging for assistance to Gujarat ? And lastly, 
what had they to say with regard ' to the 
scandalous custom of deti-leti } Instead of mak^ 
ing their wives the queens of their homes and of 
their hearts, they had converted them into chattels 
to be bought and sold! Was this the lesson 
that they had * imbibed from the reading of 
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English literature^ Woman had been desfcribed 
as the ardkangana or the better half of man. 
But they had reduced her to the posidort of a 
slave and the result was the state of paralysis in 
which they found their country. "Swaraj « not 
.meant for cowards," he concluded, "but for 
•those who would mount smilingly to the gallows 
and refuse even to allojf^ their eyes to be bandaged. 
Prornise that you will wipe off the stain of 
detHeti, that you will die to restore your sisters 
and wives to their full dignity and freedom. Then 
1 shall understand that ^ou are ready for the 
freedom of your country," 

Addressing next the girl students who were 
present* there, he said : "As for you, young girls, 
to you 1 will only .say, that if^ l had a girl under my 
charge I would rather keep her a maiden all her 
life than give her away to one who .expected a 
single pice for taking her for his wife.’’ 
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Rnally, he banteringly warned the students 
that if they contented themselves m^ely with 
.singing his praise without meaning to follow his 
advice, theirs would be conduct worthy of bhats . 
or- bards only,., not of gentlemen. 
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“The dowry ^system is intimately 
aonnected with caste. The girls or 
their parents will have to break Jthe bonds 
of caste if the evil is to be eradicated.’' 

SOME months ago the* Statesman 
opened its jolumns to a discussion of 
the dowry system prevalent among many castes, 
almost all over India, and dealt with it editorially. 

1 used to write on the cruel custom often enough 
in the columns of the Young India, The 
Cuttings from the Statesman revived the cruel 
memories of what I used to know then, My 
remarks were aimed at deti-leti as the custom is 
knowrf in Sind. Enough educated Sindhis were 
found who exacted large surns of money from 
parents who were anxious to see their dau^tm 
well married. The Statesman has carried ,on a 
crtisade against the custom in geneml. There is 
no , doubt that the custom is heartless. But so far 
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as I am aWare it does not touch the millions. The 
custom is confined to the middle class who are 
but a drop in the ocean of Indian community. 
Whenever we talk of evil customs, we usually 
talk of«4he middle class. The millions living in 
the villages have their customs and woes of which 
we have as yef but little knowledge. 

This, however, does ndt mean that one may 
ignore the dowry evil because it is confined to a 
comparatively small number of the people of this 
country. The system has to go. Marriage must 
cease to be a matter of 'arrangement made by 
parents for money. The system is intimately 
connected vyith caste. So long as the choice is 
restricted to a few hundred young men or young 
women of a particular caste, the system will 
persist no matter what is said against it. The 
girls or boys or their parents will have to break 
the bonds of caste if the evil is to be eradicated. 
Then the age for marrying has also to be raised. 
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arid the girl* ha«e to dare to remain spinsters if 
need be. i.e., if they do not get a suitable match. 
All this means education of a character that will 
.revolationalise the mentality of the youth of the 
nation. Unfortunately, the system of educati'Mi has 
no connection with our surroundings which, there- 
fore, remain practically untouched By the educa- 
tion received by a microscopic minority of the boys 
and girls of the nation. Whilst, therefore, 
whatever can be done to abate the evil finust be 
done, it is clear tome that this evil, and many others 
which can be named, can only be tackled if there 
■ i§ education which responds to the rapidly chang- 
ing conditions of the country. How is it that so 
many boys and girls, who have even passed 
through colleges, are found unable or unwilling to 
resist the manifestly evil custom which affects 
their future -so intimately as marriage does? Why 
should educated girls be found to commit suicide 
because they are not suited? Of vChat ^value is 
their education if it does not enable them to dare 
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to defy a custom which is wholly indefensible and 
repugnant to one’s moral sense? The answer is 
clear. There is something radically wrong in the 
system of education that fails to arm girls ancf boys' 
to fighfcAgainst- social or other evils. That education 
alone is of value which draws out the faculties 
bf a student So as to enable him or her to solve 
correctly the problems of lifejn every department; 
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"'Sex urge is a fine and noble thing 
There is nothing to be ashamed of it. 

But it is meant only for the act 9f 
creation. Any other use of it is a sin 
against Cod and humanity." 

r is the fashiort in some quarters nowadays 
for the young to discredit whatever may 
be said by old people. 1 am not prepared to say 
that there is absolutely no justification for this 
•.belief. "But I warn the youth of the country 
against always discounting whatever old men or 
women may say for the mere fact that it is said 
by suclj persons. Even as wisdom often comes 
from the mouths of babes, so does it often come 
from the mouths of old people.’ The golden rule 
is to test everything in the light of reason and 
experience, no matter from whom’ it comes. I 
want to revert to the subject of birth cohtrol by 
contraceptives. It is dinned into one's ears diat 
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gratification of the sex urge is a solern^_ obligation 
like the obligation of discharging .debts lawfully 
incurred, and that not to do so would involve the 
penalty of intellectual decay. This sex urge has 
been isolated from the desire for progeny, and it 
is said by the protagonists of the use of contracep- 
*tives that conception is an accident to be prevented 
except when the parties desire to have children. 

1 venture to suggest that th*is is a most dangerous 
doctrine • to preach anywhere; much more ,so 
in a country like India where the middle class 
male pxjpulation has become imbecile through 
abuse of the creative fundtion. If satisfaction of . 
the sex urge is a duty, the unnatural vice (sodomy) 
of which I wrote some time ago and several other 
ways of gratification, would be commeifdable. 
The reader should know that even persons of 
note have been kniovArti to approve .of what is 
commonly known as sexual perversion. He may 
be shocked at the statement. But if it somehow or 
the other gains the. stamp of respectability, it will 
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be the rage ■among boys and girls to satisfy, their 
urge among members of their own sex. For me 
the use of contraceptives is not far removed from 
the means to which persons have hitherto resorted 
for the gratification of their sexual desire, with 
the results that very few know. I, know what 
havocs secret vice has played among school ' boys 
and school girls. The*introduction of contracep- 
tive?, under the name of science ajid the 
imprimatur of known leaders of society, has 
intensified complication and made the task of 
•ceformers’.f who work for purity of social life, well- 
nigh impossible for the moment, f betray no 
confidence when I inform the readers that there 
are unmarried girls of impressionable age study- 
ing in schools, and colleges who study birth 
control literature ' and magazines with avidity 
and even possess contraceptives. It is impossible 
to confine their use to married womenr. Marriage 
losK its sanctity when its purpose and ‘highest 
use is conceived to be the satisfaction of the 
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animal passion, without contemplating the natur- 
al result of such satisfaction. 

I have no doubt that those learned meh 
and*' wom^ ' who are carrying on propaganda 
with missionary zeal in favour of the use of 
contraceptives, are doing irreparable harm to th^ 
youth of the country under the false belief 
that they will be saving thereby the poor 
women* who may be obliged to bear children 
against their will. Those who need to limit 
their children will not „ be easily re2^he;d by. 
them. Our poor women have not the know- 
ledge or the training that the women of the 
West have. Surely the propaganda ^is not 
carried on on behalf of middle class women, 
for they do not n^ed the kr»ow!edge, at any 
rate so much as the poor classes do. 

The greatest harm, however, done by that 
propaganda lies, in its rejection of the old ideal 
and substitution in its place of one which, if 
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carried 6ut, ‘•must spell the moral ancf physical 
extinction of the race. The horror wdth which 
ancient literature has regarded fruitless use of^ 
the vital fluid was not a superstition hpm. of 
ignorance. What shall we say of a husband- 
man who will sow the finest seed in his poST 
session on stony ground or of the ownS{|^ of a 
field who will receive in his field, rich with 
fifie soil, good seed under conditions that will 
make it impossible for it to grow? God has 
blessed man with seed that has the highest 
•potehc^ and woman with a field richer 
than the richest earth to be found anywhere on 
his globe. Surely, it is criminal folly for man to 
allovV'his most precious possession to run to waste. 
He must guard it with a care ^greater than he will 
bestow upon the richest pearls in his possession. 
And so is a woman guilty of criminal folly who 
will receive the seed in her life-pjfoducing field 
vyith the deliberate intention oi letting it run to 
waste. Both he and she will be judged guilty of 
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misuse of the talents given to them "an?” they will 
be dispossessed of what they have been given. 
Sex urge is a fine and noble thing. There is 
‘nothing to be ashamed of in it. But it is meant 
only ror the' act of creation. Any other use 
it is a sin against God and humanity. 
ContratJeptives of a kind there were before and 
there ■’will be hereafter, btrt the use of them 
was formerly regarded as sinful. It was reservejd 
for our generation to glorify vice by calling 
it virtue. The greatest disservice protagonists 
of contraceptives are rendering to the >feuth of. 
India is to fill their minds with what appears 
to me to be wrong ideology. Let the young 
men and women of India who hold ■ her des- 
tiny in their hands beware of this false god 
and guard the treasui'e with vvhich . God has 
blessed them and use it if they wish for the 
only purpose for which it is intended. 
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‘7 must confess that the obs&kwfte 
of the law of continence is ImQc^ible 
without a living faith in Cod which is 
living Truth.” 

CORRESPONDENT who pi>eliQ» to 
remain anosiymous seeks an anss^ tO 
a question arising out of my article in Haripn 
adi3i‘essed to the young. Although it is a sound 
rule to ignore anonymous correspondence, 1 do 
. sometimes make an exception when the que$»- 
ticm put is substantial as in the present case. 

The letter is in Hindi and is longer than 
it /peed have been. Its purport is: 

“From yourWnting, I deubl if you understand 
the young mind. WTiat has been possible for you^ 
is not possible for all young men. f happen to be 
married. I can restrain myself. My wife, cannot. 
Shtf' does not want children but she does want to 
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<<^ioy hers^f What am 1 to do? J^-not my duty 
Ito’^l^sfy her? I am ndit generous jnough to look 
upon'^jer satisfying her desire through other channels. 

1 read^^m papers that you are not averse to pro- 
moting marriages and blessing them. Surely you* know 
or ought to know that they are not contracted with 
the high purpose thk you have mentioned." 

The correspondent is right. The fact that 
I blew so many marriagdj when they satisfy 
the tests^ that 1 have set as to age, economy, 
etc., perhaps shows somewhat that I know the 
youth of the country to an extent that would 
justify my guiding them when they seek my, 
guidance. 

My correspondent's cafe is typical. He 
deserves sympathy. That the sole purpfcse- pf 
sexual connection is procreation is. in the nature 
of a new discovery "for me. Though I had 
known the rqle, I had never before given it 
the weight ft deserved. 1 must have till recently 
regarded it as a tpere picxis wish. 1 now regard 
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if as a iMiiadamfental law of married et&te 
is easy of c^servince if its permanerit inipcWf 
ance is duly recognised. My objte^ jarill be 
fujfilled when the law is given its due pltet 
in society. To me it is a living law,. We 
break it always and pay heavily for its breads. 
If my correspondent realises its inestimalble va^uf^ 
and if he has love for her and has P^ith in 
himself, he will convert his wife to his view. 
Is -‘he sincere, when he says he can. restrain 
himself? Has the animal passion become 
transmuted in his case into a higher passion, 
say for service of fellow beings? Does he 
naturally refrain frt>m doing anything to excite 
the passion in his wife? Let him know that 
Hindi! lienee denotes eight kinds of unions ; 
which include sexual suggestions made even by si®is. 

Is the correspondent free from these? If he is not 
and if he is sincerely desirous that hjs wife should be 
weaned from the sexual desire, let hiiVi surround her 
wJfh the purest love, let him explain (he* physical 
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effects of union without the de^Sfi^nefor prov 
creation,' let him tell her what the vital fluid 
means. • -.J-et him further engage his wife in 
healthy pursuits and strive to regulate her diet, 
exerdse, etc., .so as to still the passion in her. 
Above all if* he is’ a man of religion, he will 
to transmit to his companion his own 

living ^aith. For 1 must confess that the 
observance of the law of continence is 
impossible without a living faith in God 

which is living Truth. It is the fashion nowadays 
to dismiss God from life altogether and insist on 
the possibility of reaching the highest kind* of life"- 
without the necessity of a living faith in a living 
God. 1 must confess my inability to drive the 
truth of the law home to those who* have 
no faith in and no ne^ for a Power infinitely higher 
than themselves. My “own experience has led 
me to the knowledge that fullest life is impossible 
without an im'movable belief in a living Law in 
obedience to whk;h the whole universe mov^. 
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A man witbp ^f j j ^at faith is like a drop thrown out 
of the oceah bound to perish. Every drop in the 
ocean shares its majesty and has the htjnour of 
giving us the ozone of Kfe. 
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"'The conquest of lust is the highest 
endeavour of a man or woman’s exist-, 
snce. Without overcoming lust, man 
cannot* hope to rule over Self." 

complex is to-day steadily gaining 
ground in Gujarat as in the rest,- of 
India. And what is more, those who fall 
under hs sway fee! as if there is sometfiing 
meritorious about it. When a slave begins 
to take pride in his fetters and hugs them 
like precious ornaments, the triumph of the slave- 
owner is complete. But this success of Cupid, 
spectacular though it may be, will, 1 am 
convinc^, prove to be short-lived and'ignoble, 
and at long last ^ end in inanition even like a 
scorpion whose venom is spent But that does 
not mean that we can in the meantime afford 
to sit with 'folded hands. The certainty of its 
defeat need not,f must not, bll us into a false sense 
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of securi^. "^he conquest of lust is the 
endeavour of a man or woman's existence. With- 
out overcoming lust man cannot hope to rule oMer 
self.* And without rule over self, there can be. 
no Swaraj or Rama Baj. Rul^ of all without 
njle of oneself, would 
and disappointing as i 
charming to look at outwardly but hollow and 
eijipty from within. No wori<er who has not 
overcome lust can hope to render afiy genuine 
service to the cause of Harijans, communal 
unity, Khadi, cow-protection or village reconstruc- 
tion. Great causes like these cannot be served 
by intellectual equipment alone, they call for 
spirity^l effort or soul-force. Soul-force comes 
only through God's grace, and God's grace 
never descends upon a .man who is a .slave 
to lust. 

What place has, then, instruction |n Sexual 
Scimtce in our educational system, or has it any 


prove to be as deceptive 
painted toy .mango. 
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place thwe at all? Sexual Scienop^ls of two 
kinds, that which is used for controlling or over- 
coming the sexual passion and that which is used 
■to stimulate and feed it. Instruction in the forfner 
is as nteessaty, a part of a child's education as 
„tl:^ latter is harmful and dangerous and fit, therefore,’ 
on!^ to. be shunned. All great religions have 
lightly- regarded 'Kama' as the arch-enemy of 
man, anger or haired coming only in the secoiid 
t^ace. According to the Gita, the latter is ah 
offspring of the former. The Gita of course 
uses the word 'Kama' in it? wider sense of desire. 
But the same holds good of the narrow sense in’ 
vs^ich it is used here. 

This, however, still leaves unanswered the 
question, i. e., whetl^ it is desirable to impart to 
young pupils a knowl^ge about the. use and 
function of genct;ative organs. ' It seems to me 
that it is nedsssary to import such knowledge 
to a certain At^'^resent they are often 
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left to |3|ck- up such knowledge anyhow vwth 
the result that they are misled into abusive 
practices. We cannot properly control or concpcf 
the Sexual passion by turrwng a blind eye to 
it. I am, therefore, strongly in favouf 6f teathihg 
yOung boys and girls the significance and right 
use of their generative organs. And in. my oWn 
way 1 have tried tp impart this knowledge tb^ 
young children of both sexes for whose training 
1 was responsible. 

But the sex education that 1 stand for 
must' have for its object the conquest and 
sublimation of the sex passion. Such education 
should automatically serve to bring home to 
children the essential distinction between man 
and brute, tp make them realise that it is man’s 
special privilege and pride* to be gifted with 
the faculties of head and heart^th, that he 
is a thinking no less than a fming animal, 
as 'the very derivation of ^he word 
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shows; and to renounce the sovereignty^of reason 
over the blind instincts is, therefore, to renounce 
a.jnan’s, estate. In man reason quickens and 
guides the feeling, in brute the soul lies* ever 
dortTMknt. To awaken the heart is to awaken 
the dormant soul, to awaken reason, and to 
insulcate discrimination between good and evil. 

•Who should teach this, true Science of Sex? 
Clearly, he who has attained mastery over his 
passions.'' To teach Astronomy and kindred 
sciences, we have teachers who have gone through 
a course of training in them and are masters of 
their art. Even so must we have as teachers 
of Sexual Science, i. e., the Science of Sex Cont- 
rol, those who have studied it and have, agquired 
mastery over self. Even a lofty utterance, that 
has not the backing of sincerity • arid experience, 
will be inert and lifeless, and will utterly fail to 
penetrate and^cjujeken the hearts of man, while 
the speech that splings from self-realisation and 
genuine experience is always fruitful. 
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T O'day our entire environment — our reading, 
our thinking. Our social behaviour — is genemlly 
calculated to sybserve and cater for the ^x^ urge. 
•Tq break through its coils is no easy task. *15ut 
it is a task worthy of our highest endeayour. 
Even if there are a handful of ’ leachdrs endowed 
with pfactical experience, who acoept the id^a^ 
of. attaining self-control as the highest duty of 
man, and are fired by a genuine and undying 
faith in their mission, and are sleeplessly vigilant 
and active, their labour will light the path of the 
children of Gujarat, save the unwary from falling 
ifito the mire of sexuality ‘and rescue those who 
[flight be already engulfed in it. 
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A Student's Difficulty 

"Students should learn the art of stand- 
Ing alone and resisting in every legiti- 
mate manner any attempt to force them 
h do anything against their will, much 
more so to marry them against their 
will:: ‘ 


2%. STUDENT asks: 

. "What should a matriculate or an under- 
graduate, who is unfortunately father of two or three 
children, do in order to procure a living WAge, and 
what should he do when he is forced to marry 
against his will and before evar> the age of twentyfive?" 

The simplest answer that occurs- lo me 

is that a student, who does not know how 

\ 

to support his wife and children or vyho marries 
against his will, has studied to no purpose. 
But that is history for him. The perplexed 
student 'deserves a helpful answer. He does 
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not say what., is his requirement. If he dc«s 
not pitch it high because he is a matriculate 
and .will put himself on a level with the orcBHSfJT 
labourer, he should have no difficulty in earning 
• a , livelihood. His intelligence shoidd help his 
hands and feet and enable him, to do better* 
than the labourer who has had no opportunity 
of developing his iiltelligence. This is not to 
say that a labourer who has nev^r learnt 
English is devoid of intelligence. Unfortunately 
labour has never been helped to develop the 
. mind; and those who ‘pass through schools do 
have their minds opened even though under 
a handicap not to be found in any other part 
of .the* world. Even this mental equipment is 
counterbalanced by false notions of dignity 
inculcated .during school* and college days. 
And so students think that they can earn 
their living only at the desk. ‘The inquirer 
has,' therefore, to realise the ^ignity of labour 
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and seek the maintenance of himself and his 
family in that field. 

"And there is no reason why his wife sfiould 

not add to tbe family income by utilizing her 

* 0 

spare hours.' Similarly, if the children are at a)l, 
able to do any, work, they too should be inspanned 
for productive work. The utterly false idea that 
irjtelligence can be develop&l only through book- 
reading sJ;)ould give place to the truth that the 
quickest development of the mind can be achiev' 
ed by artisan's work being learnt in a scientific 
manner. True develo{5ment of thS mind 
commences immediately the apprentice is taught at 
every step why a particular manipulation of hand or 
a tool is required. The problem of the unemploy- 
ment of students can be solved without difficulty, 
if they will rank themselves among the common 
labourers. 

As for marriage against one's will, all I can 
say is that ^ students should develop 
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sufficient strength of purpose to resist any marriage 
that is sought tb be forced on them. Students 
should learn the art of standing alone and resigjng^ 
in every legitimate manner any attempt to fbite 
them to do anything against their will, much more 
so to marry against their will. 
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“w, ..jj, cowardly to refuse to face the 
consequences of one’s acts. Persons 
iVho use contraceptives will never learn 
the virtue of self-restraint. They will 
not need "it." 

reference tcxi your note entitled 
’ ^ ‘A Student’s Difficulty’, 1 submit the follow^ 
ing in all* humility for your kind consideration. ' 

*"1 feel you have not done justice to the student 
in question. The problem defies every solution. Your 
reply to his question is „ vague andgenwal. You ask’ 
students to shake off false notions of dignity and rank 
themselves among the common labourers. All this 
general talk does not carry one far and is Certainly 
not worthy of a supremely practical man like you. 

u 

"Please consider the problem at greater length 
and offer a dmiled, practical and comprehensive 
solution with special reference tp the following case. 

I am a studefit of M. A. (Ancient Indian History) 
in, ,*^ University of Ludtnow. I am about 21 years 
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of age. I*have^a love for learning and want to do 
as much of it as possible in my life'time. I am also' 
inspired by your ideology* of life. In about a mqjyjjjJjgi 
time when the final M. A. Examinations come off 
I will have to enter life, as they say. 

“Besides a wife, I have four brothers (all youngw^ 
one of them married), two sisters (both below i2 
yekrs of age) and my^ parents to support. Thpreis 
no capital to fall back upon. The. landed property 
is very small. 

“What should I do for the education of the 
sisters and' brothers? Thep the sisters will have to be 
majried sooner, rather than* later. Above all, where 

are the food and the clothing to come from? 

1 

“ I*am a lover of the so-called standard of 
living. I want just a healthy condition of life, besides 
provision for emergencies, for myself and for those who 
depend on me- It is more or less only a question of 
two healthy meals and tidy clothes: 

•‘T want to lead an economically honest life. I 
don’t want to earn a living by usury* or by selling flesh. 
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1 have an ambition for patriotic service also. I am 
willing to fulfil your conditions laid down in the note 
{gfelgd to. above- to the best of my ability. 

"But 1 do not know what to do! Where and 
how t& begin?. My education has been ruinously 
academic and theoretical. 1 sometimes think of spinning, 
youit pet_ panacea, but then do not know how to 
learn it and what to do with the^ spun- yarn, etc. 

‘‘Yes, under the circumstances in which 1 atp 
placed, wilU you suggest my adopting contraceptive 
methods? I may assure you I believe in self-control 
and brnhmacbarya. But then it will be some time 
before 1 become a brahmacXhri. lam afraid ' unless 
I adopt artificial contraceptive methods during the 
period before the desired consummation of full self-control, 

1 may get children and invite economic ruination 
thereby. And, moreover, I feel that just now it Is 
not quite proper in the interests of a normally healthy 
emotional life of my wife to impose on her a 
!tfe of rigorous self-control. After all, 
sex has its place In the lives of normal men and 
women. 1 am not an exception to it, much less my 
wife who has not tHte equipment to read and under- 
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stand your 'grear- writings on hrahmaeharya or dangers 
of indulgence, etc. 

‘1 regret the letter has been a little too lengthy. 
But then I wanted to avoid brevity at the cost of clari^. 

"You are at liberty to make what yse you like o(* 
this letter " 

The very difficulties the studentTaises, though 
serious in their setting, are of his own ‘making. 
The very mention of them must show the falsity 
of his position and of the^ educational system in 
oifr country. It turns education into a purely 
commercial product to be converted into money. 
For me education has a much nobler purpose. 
Let the ^udent count himself as one among the 
millions and he will discover, that millions of 
young men ajid women of his age cannot fulfil 
the conditions which he will have his degree to 
do. Why should he make himself ‘responsible 
for file maintenance of all the relatives he 
mentions? Why should the grown-up ones, if if 
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sound body, not labour for their mainfenance? 
He is wrong to have many drones to one busy 
EeB=®ahough a male. 


The remedy lies in his' unlearning many 
things. He must revise his ideas of education. 
His sisters ought not to repeat the expensive 
education that .he had. They can develop 
their intellect through learning some handicraft 
in a scientific manner. The moment they do 
so, they have development of the mind side 
by side with that of the* body. And if they- 
will learn to regard themselves as servants of 
humanity rather than its exploiters, they will 
have development of the heart i. e. th^ soul 
as well. And they, will become equal earners 
of bread with their brother. 

I might as yvell discuss here his sisters' 
manias 'to which reference has been made 
in the letter. 1 do not know what is meant 
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by mairi&gc taking place 'sooner than later’. 
In no case need it take place before they are 
20 years old. It is no use thinking so aw BU f 
years in advance. And if he will revise the 
whole scheme of life, he will have the Sisters 
to choose their partners, and the ceremony 
need never cost more than five rupees, eafch, 
if - that. 1 have been present at several ‘Such 
ceremonies. And the husbands’ or their elders 
have been graduates in fair circumstances. 

It is .pathetic to find the student so helpless 
as riot to know hoW and where to have 
spinning lessons. Let him make a diligent search 
in Lucknow and he will find that there are young 
njen enough to teach him. But he need not 
confine himself tp spinning, thpugh it too is fast 
becoming a full time occupation able to give a 
village.-minded man or woman his or her livelihood. 

1 hope i have said here sufficient to’ enable him 
to dot the i's and ctoss the t’s. 
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And now for contraceptives. Evfen there, 
the difficulty is imaginary. He is wrong in under- 
t his- wife's intelligence. 1 have no doubt 
whatsoever that if she is the ordinary type of 
w6manhood,„3he wijl readily respond to his self- 
restraint. Let him be true to himself and - ask 
himself, whether he has enough of it. All the 
evidence in my possession gogs to show that it -is 
man who lacks the power of self-restraint mqre 
than worrian. But there is no need for belittling 
his own ability to exercise self-restraint. He 
must manfully face the prospect of a large family 
and discover the best means of supporting them. 
He must know that against the millions who are 
strangers to the use of contraceptives there are 
possibly a few thousand who use them. The 
millions are in no ckead of having to breed their 
children though the latter may not at all be 
wanted. I suggest that it is cowardly to refuse 
to face the consequences of one's acts. Persons 
who use contraceptives will never learn the virtue 
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of selTrestfaint. They will not need’ it. Self- 
indulgence witfi contraceptives may prevent the 
coming of children but will sap the vitalit^^pi, 
both men and women — perhaps more of men 
than of women. It is unmanly to refuse battle 
with the devil. Let my correspondent resolve 
upon Self-restraint as the only sure *and. hpnour* 
able method of avoidiijg unwanted children. What 
thoijgh he and his fail in the effort a hundred 
times? Joy is in the battle. The result comes by 
the grace of God. 
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"A student has no business to 
multiply delicacies and luxuries. The . 
student-life is meant for the cultiuation 
of self-restraint in everything." 


CJ'HE following is a condensed rendering 
• of a Hindi letter received from' a 

student in Dehra Dun; 


"In the Hostel belonging to our College, hitherto 
the bhangis have taken the leavings of our dishes. But 
since the awakening we have„ stopped this practice and 
we have been giving them clean chappattis and dal. 


"Harijans are dissatisfied with this. In the leavings 
they get some ghee and delicacies. The studmts cannot 
afford to set apart all these things for Harijans. Then 
there is this difficulty. , We may adhere to the new 
practice we have adopted, but the Harijans will continue 
to receive leavings of caste-dinners etc. What is now to 
be done? And* at the same time you answer this question, 
1 would like you also to say how best we can use • our 
vacation which wilf'presently be upon us.” 
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The^ difficulty that the correspondent has 
raised is real... The Harijans have got so used 
to the leavings that they not only do not 
mind, them but look forward to them. *f^t 
to receive them they will regard as a positive 
• deprivation. But this tragic fact ju^t shows the 
degradation both of Harijans a^d of caste* 
Hindus. The students need not worry ' about 
what happens in oTher places. . The first thing 
is .for them to be in the right and I smuggest to 
them that they should resolutely set apart for 
their sweepers a liberal amount of the food 
. that • is ■ ordinarily coftked for them. The 
Dehra Dun student has raised the question of 
cost. 1 know something of the hostel life all 
over India. It is my conviction that the general 
body of students spend far more on delicacies 
and luxuries than they shoolcf. ! know, too, that 
many students consider it undignified not to 
leave their plates with ample remains of the 
helpings they had. 1 suggest to them* that to 
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% 

have any. leavings whatsoever on thpir plates 
is undignified and a sign of disregard of the 
poor people. No one, least of all a student, 
ha's ' a right to take on his plate more . than 
he could comfortably eat. A student has no 
business to‘ multiply the delicacies and luxuries.’ 
The student'life is meant for the cultivation of 
self-restraint in everything and if they will 
follow the method of self-restraint and adopt 
the clean habit of not having any leavings on 
their plates, they would find that they would 
effect a saving in their expenses, in spite of 
setting apart a generous ^^ortion for their sweepers- 
from the ordinary food that may be cooked 
for themselves. 

And then, after having done that, I should 
expect them to treat the Harijans as if they 
were their own blood-relations, speak to them 
kindly and -tell them why it is necessary for 
them t® give up the unclean habit of eating 
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the leavings of other people's plates, and of 
making other., reforms in their lives. As to the 
use of the vacation by students, if they will 
approach the work with zeal, they can undoSKted- 
ly do many things. I enumerate a few of them, 

I . Conduct night and day schools with just a short 
course, welUconceived, to last for th% period, of •the 
vacation 

. 2. Visit Manian quarters and clean them, taking 
the assistance of Harijans if they would give if. 

3. Taking Harijan children for excursions, showing 
them, sights near their visages and teaching them 
how to study Nature, and generally interesting them 
in their surroundings, giving them by the way a working 
knowledge of Geography and History. 

4. Reading to them simple stories from the 
Bnmayam and the Mahabh^rafa. 

5. Teaching them simple Bhojans. 

6. Cleaning the Harijan boys of all the dirt 
that they would find about their ijersons and ®ving 
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bothl the grown-ups and the children simple lessons 
in hygiene. 

7. Taking a detailed census in selected areas of 
the 'dbndition of Harijans. 

- 9- Taking medical aid to the ailing Harijans. 

„ This is but a sample of what is possible 
to ^ do • among the Harijans. It is a list hurriedly 
mad^, but a thoughtful student will, 1 have 
no doubt, add many other items. 

I have so far confined my attention to the ser- 
vice of Harijans,.but there is a service no less nece- 
ssary to be rendered to cg.ste-Hindus. The students 
can often in the gentlest manner possible carry 
the message of anti-untouchability to them in 
spite of themselves. There is so much ignorance 
which can be easily dispelled by a judicious 
distribution of cleah -authentic literature. The 
students can make a survey of those who are 
for abolishing ‘ untouchability and who are 
against ’and, whilst they are making this survey. 
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they may* take note of v^ells, schools, ponds 
and temples open to Harijans and of those 
closed to them. 

If they will do all these things in a 
•methodical and persistent manner, • they will 
'find the results to be startling. Every student 
should keep a log-book in which he should 
enter the details of •his work, and at the 'end 

ft 

of ; the vacation a comprehensive but brief 
report of the results of their labours could be 
prepared and sent by them to the Harijan 
.Sevak S'angh of their province. Whether other 
students accept all or any of the suggestions 
made here, 1 shall expect my correspondent 
to givep me a report of what he and his 
associates have done. 
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. 4 . “If untouchability is really removed 
from the Hindu heart, we shall soon 
^discover that we are all one and not 
different peoples— Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, whatever we may 
call Ourselves.” 

IN the course of his speech at the Nagpur 
' Students' meeting, Gandhiji said: 

You have spoken of me in terms, which if 

o " ’ i 

I believed to be true of ' myself, 1 do not knovv 
where I would be. But I know my place. I am 
a humble servant of India, and in trying to serve 
India, 1 serve humanity at large. 1 discovered - in 

my early days that ^ the service of India is not 

« 

inconsistent with the service of humanity. As 
1 grew older in years, and 1 hope also in wisdom, 
I saw that the discovery was well made, and 
after nearly 50 years of public life, I am able to 
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Sc^y to-' dSy that my faith in the doctrine, that the 
service of one’s nation is not inconsistent wiili the 
service of the world, has grown. It is a* good* 
doctrine. Its acceptance alone will ease the 
. situation in the world and stop the nriutual jealous- 
ies between nations inhabiting this globe of ours. 
You have said truly that, in taking up this ^ar 
against untolichabiliiy, 1 have not confined myself 
to Hinduism. I have said more than once that, 
if untouchability is removed in itsfulnesS from the 
Hindu heart, it A/ill have f^r-reaching con- 
sequences, inasmuch as it touches millions of 
human beings. As 1 said last night to the great 
meeting in Nagpur, if untouchability is really 
removed .from the Hindu heart, that is, if the 
hrgh-caste Hindus purge themselves of this terrible 
taint, we shall soon discover that we are all one 
and not different peoples — Hindus, Muslims, 
Christians, Parsis, whatever we may .call ourselves. 
We shall feel the unity, once the barrier of 
untouchability is removed. As 1 have oftec said. 
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untouchability is a hydra^headed .fnonster, 
appearing in many shapes. Some of them are very 
'subtle.* If 1 have jealousy for any human being, 
' that also is a species of untouchability. I do not 
know'if my dream about the removal of untouch^ 
ability will be fully realised while I am living. 
All Ihose who are religiously inclined, those who 
believe not in formal religion but in the essence 
of religion, cannot but believe in the removal 
of a subtle Vp® of untouchability that affects the 
lives of a vast mass of humanity. If Hindu hearts 
can be purged of this evjlt our eyes of under^ 
standing will be more and more opened. It is 
not possible to estimate the gain to humanity 
when untouchability is really removed. Yog can 
now have no difficulty in understanding why T 
have staked my life for this one thing. 

If you, the- students who have assembled 
here, have followed me so far and understood 
the implications ofthis mi^on of mine, you will 
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soon extend the help 1 want from you. Many 
students have written to njie asking what part 
they can take in helping this movement. Itjs a 
surprise to me that students are obliged to ask 
this question. The field is so vast and near .you 
that you need not ask the question as to 
what you may do and what you m^y not. . It .is 
not a political* questioj. It may become one^ but 
for you and me, for the time being, it is not 
connected with politics. My life is governed by 
religion. I have said that even ^my politics are 
derived from my religion, 1 never lost sight of 
the principle that governs my life when I began 
dabbling in politics. As this is a humanitarian 
compai^n,. students must devote a part of their 
spare time, if not the whole, to the service of 
thousands of Harijans. .By giving me this 
magnificent purse you have certainly equalled the 
brightest records of students' meetings which I 
havp addressed in my many peregrinations through^ 
out the length and breadth of India. But L want 
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much more from you. I have found that, if' 1 
get many helpers who can give their spare time, 
much work can be done. This work cannot be done 
by hired labour. With hired labour we cannot 
go t® Harijan- quarters and sweep their roads, 
enter their houses and wash their children. • F 
hatve described in the columns of the Harijan 
what students can do. A Harijan. teacher has 
shown what a Herculean task it is for him to 
tackle. Even wild children are better than Harijan 
children. Wild children are not sunk in utter 
degradation as the Harijan children are, nor do 
they live in such filthy surroundings. This ptoblein- 
cannot be tackled by hired labour. No amount 
of money can enable me to do this. It must be your 
prerogative. It is an acid test of the education 
received by you ia schools and colleges. Your 
worth will not be measured by your ability to make 
faultless English speeches. Your xworth will be 
measured by the service you reqder to the 
poor and not by^ Government posts worth Rs: 60 
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or-Rs: 6^0 that you may have got. ^ wish 
you would- do .this work in the spirit I suggest, 
i have not met a single student who iias 
said .that he cannot spare one hour per»day. 
If you write your diary from day to day, you 
‘■'will find that you waste many a precious hoCir 
in the 365 days of the year. If you want to turn 
your education to good account, you -will turn 
your attention to this* work while this hurricane 
campaign lasts. Erstwhile students are serving 
Harijans within a radius of 5 miles roijhd about 
Wardha. They are doing good silent work; 
•therefpfe, you do not knpw them. I invite, you 
to see their work. It is hard but pleasurable. It 
will give you joy, greater than your cricket or 
terinis? 1 have repeatedly said that money will 
come if 1 have real, intelligent, honest workers. 
As a boy of 18, I began my education in begging. 

1 have seen that money can be found easily if 
we have the right kind of workers. . Money alone 
will never satisfy me. 1 would ask you to pledge 
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yourselves' to devote a definite number, of spaVe 
hours to Harijan service. As you, Mr. ' Presktem, 
have said, 1 am a dreamer. I am indeed ' a 
practical dreamer. My dreams are not • ajry 
nothings. 1 want to convert my dreams into 
realities as fdr as possible. Therefore, 1 must" 
hasten to auction the gifts 1 have received from 
you. 
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“When it is difficult for millions^ 
•eifen to make the two ends meet, when 
millions are dying of starvation, it is 
■ monstrous to think of giving our’ rela- 
tives a costly education.” 

JP * HAVE before me several letters from 
young men complaining that they have 
so many family burdens that a poor salary ‘they get 
‘from public work is totally inadequate for their 
wants..^One, therefore, says he must give ’up 
public work and go to Europe by raising a loan or 
securing a gift and increase his earning edacity; 
another as in search of a paying job; yet another 
v^anfs a capital to start a paying business. Every- 
one of these young men is a sftund, honest and 
self-sacrificing worker. But a reaction has set 
in. Family requirements have incr'eased. Khadi 
or national education does not satisfy them.- They 
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do not desire to be a burden upon pul;?lic service 
by asking for an increase. •'■But' the logical 
outcome of this attitude of mind must mean, if it 
becomes at all general, either stoppage of . the 
.public service which depends upon the labours of 
such men and women, or a general indefinite 
"increase which in its turn must bring about the? 
same' undesirable result. 

V 

It was because this process of multiplication 
of wants out of proportion to our surroundings 
was discovered c to be going on with increasing^ 
velocity, that non-co-operation was conceived.' 
And, thus conceived, it was not non-co-operation 
with persons but with an attitude that was 
responsible for the system which had seized us in 
its serpentine coil and which was reducing us tp 
dust. The system has raised the standard of 
living among us, its creatures, wholly unwarranted 
by the general conditions of the country. And 
since India did not live upon exploitation of other 
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peopIes„the expansion of the middle - class, who 
were also’ the- middle-men, meant extinction of 
the lowest strata. Hence the smallest villages 
were dying out through sheer exhaustion.* This 
was all plain to many of us in 1920. The arresting 
movement is yet in its infancy. Let \is not hinder 
it by any hasty action. 

• 

This artificial iicrease in our wants has been 
felt more severely than it otherwise would have 
been because of the persistence of the family 
system which the Western methed is ill-designed 
-to support. The joint. system having become 
wooden, its evils have become accentuated. Its 
sweet graces have disappeared. Thus^vil has 
been added to evil. 

Our self-sacrifice mus>, therefore, be in terms 
of the requirements of the country. The reforms 
required are more from within thain from without. 
A perfect constitution superimposed upon rotten 
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internal- dondition will be like a „ whited 
sepulchre. 

The- process of self-purification must, there- 
fore, be completed. The spirit of self-sacrlfiee 
m'ustcbe extended. Great as the sacrifice has_ 
been, it is nothing compared to the demands 
made upon us "by the country. We dare not 
support able-bodied membep of the family-^ 
men or women— who will not work. We may 
not contribute a single pice towards the expenses 
of conforming to meaningless or superstitious 
customs, such as caste-diqners or towards, form- 
ing expensive marriage connections. ‘Every" 
marriage and every death brings an unnecessary 
cruel burden upon the head of the family. __ We 
must refuse to regard such acts of self-denial-as 
self-sacrifice. They arq evils to be counteracted 
with courage and resolution. 

There is Job, for us, the inordinately expen- 
sive education. When it is difficult for millions 
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even' to majje the two ends meet, when • millions 
are dying of starvation, it is monstrous to 'rhioV 
of giving our relatives a costly , education. 
Expa^naon of the mind will come from hard 
experience, not necessarily in the college or the 
schoolroom. When some of us deny* ourselves 
and ours the so-called higher educatic*^, we shai[ 
find the true means of giving and receiving a 
•really high education. ^Is there not, may there 
not Be, a way of each boy paying for hjs owti 
education? There may be no such way. But 
there is no doubt that when we deny ourselves 
the’ way of expensive education, seeing that 
aspiration after higher education is a laudable 
end, we shall find out a way of fulfilling it^ore 
in accortd with our surroundings. The golden 
rtrte to apply in all such cases is resolutely to 
refuse to have what millions cannot. The ability tP 
refuse will not descend upon us all of a sudden. 
The first thing is to cultivate the mental attitude 
that will not have possessions or facilities denied to 
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millions, and the next immediate thing is to re- 
arrange our lives as fast as possible in accordance 
with that mentality. 

O 

Without a large, very large, army of such 
self-sacrificxng and determined workers, real 
.progress of the masses 1 hold to be an impossibility.. 
And without that progress there is no such thing 
as ‘Swaraj. Progress towafds Swaraj will be in 
exact proportion, to the increase in the nuraber 
of workers who will dare to sacrifice their all for 
the cause of the poor. 
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No sacrifice is worth the name 
unless it is a joy. Sacrifice ancLmci 
long face go ill together. He must be 
a poor specimen of humanity who is ip 
need of sympathy for his sacrifice.” 

J^URJNG my Bengal tour 1 "heard Ithe 
astounding statement that the inmates 
of a public institution claimed to prefer the main- 
tenance of their institution to that of their parents. 
This was said to command my approval. If 
-•‘anything I have writted.in these pages {Young 
India) that has given any such impression, I 
apologise to the readers. I am not conjpious of 
any sficH guilt. I owe all I am to my parents. I 
felt towards them as Shravana is said to have done 
towards his parents. So v^hen I heard the state- 
ment it was with greatest difficulty that I could 
curb the anger that was rising in mer The young 
man who took up the position vvas hardly serious 
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about it.. But now-a'days it has become the 
fashion with some young men to adopt the 
.superior attitude and pose as paragons of perfec- 
tion. *ln my opinion the maintenance of one’? 
aged and infirm parents is a first charge upon 
grown-up son§. They may not marry if they are- 
not in a position to support their parents. They 
may not’ take up public work till this primary 
condition is fulfilled. They n(bst starve so that 
their parents may be fed and clothed. Whaf, 
however, young men are not expected to do is to 
comply with the demand of thoughtless or ignorant 
parents. Parents have been known to demand 
money for things not required for sustenance but 
for false t.bow or for uncalled-for marriage ex- 
penses of daughters. In my opinion if is the 
duty of public workers respectfully to refuse to meet 
such demands. As a matter of fact 1 cannot 
remember having met a single deserving case of 
starvation of public worker. I have found 
some living in wan^. 1 have found a few who 
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should gA rnore than they are able to give them- 
selves. But as their work prospers and their 
worth is known, they will not suffer from ^ant. 
Difficulties and trials make a man. They are a 
sign of healthy growth. If every ^oung ;nah 
found himself in plenty and never knew what it 
was to go without anything nece^ary,. he may 
be found watiting w]jen the trial comes. Sacrifice 
is. joy. 

It is, therefore, not right to parade one's 
sacrifice before the public. 1 was told by several 
.workers that they did nPumind any sacrifice. • On 
cross-questioning, 1 was told that the sacrifice 
consisted in living by begging, in other vvpjjds, on 
donattbnS. I told them that there was no sacrifice 
in living on donations. Many public workers did 
so, but they did not on that account claim to have 
sacrificed anything. Many young men have 
sacrificed lucrative careers. That is certainly to 
th'eir credit. But even there 1 should respectfully 
suggest that praising can well be overdone. 
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No sacrifice is worth the name unless it is a 
joy. Sacrifice and a long face' go ill together. 
Sacrjlice is 'making sacred.' He must be a poor" 
specimen of humanity who is in need ’ of 
sympathy fy)r his sacrifice. Buddha renounced 
everything because he could not help it. To 
have .anything was a torture to him. The 
Lokamanya remained poor because lit was painful 
for him to possess riches. Andrews regards .the 
possessioti of even a few rupees a burden, and 
continually confrives to lose them if he gets 
any., 1 have often told him that he is in 
need of a care-taker. He listens, he laughs 
le performance without the 
Mad%r-i-Hind is. a terrible 
goddess. She will exact the willing, aye, even 
unwilling sacrifice of many a young man and 
young woman before she deigns to say: ‘Well done, 
my children!, you are now free." We are as 
yet playing at sacrifice. The reality has still 
to corpe. 


and Treats the s 
slightest contrition 
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Hero vs. Blind WorshijD' 

“I can conceive occasions when 
implicit obedience, without waiting f&f 
reasoning out causes, is a necessity. 

But occasions for such, obediejnce ar» 
and must be rare in any well-ordered 
society ” 

^ leACHE^ writes : 

“There is a small group of boys of, our school 

in who have been regularly sending 1. 000 

yards of selTspun yarn to the A. t. S. A. for some 
.months,, and they have bfeen doing this little service 
merely on account of intense love for you. If any one 
asks them the reason for their spinning, they reply : 'It 
is Mal^tmaji's order. It ha? got to be dfl^ed.' 1 
think such mentality on the part of little boys is to be 
"encouraged in every way. Slave^mentality is something 
quite different from the spirit of^ hero-worship or implicit 
obedience. These boys are now anxious to get some 
message from you in your own hand-writing for their 
inspiration. 1 am sure their request will be .complied 
with." 
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I do not know whether , the- mentality 
betrayed by this letter is hero-worship, or 
blincf'worship. I can conceive occasions wherT 
implicit obedience, without waiting for reason- 
ing out causes, is a necessity. It is essentially 
ihe quality pf a soldier. And no nation can 
make ' substantial progress without^ the posses- 
sion of that .quality by fa vast number of its 
people. ^ But occasions for such obedience are 
and must be rare in any well-ordered society. 
The worst thing that can happen to boys 
in k:hool is to have**to render blind ■ obe.- 
dience to everything that the teacher says. On 
the cS^Rtrary, if the teachers are to stimulate 
the reasoning faculty of boys and girlS under 
their care, they would continuously tax their 
reason and make them think for themselves. 
Faith only begins where reason stops. But 
there are very few actions in the world for 
which reasonable justification cannot be found. 
A teacher would not tolerate from his pupils. 
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who were asked to account for drinking 'boiled 
and filtered 'Jvater in a locality where the 
tfjuality of well-water was suspected, art answer 
to • the effect that such were the orders of a 
Mahatma. And if it be wrong to admit such 
an answer in the supposed case, it is surely 
wrong to approve of the justification^ for spjil- 
ning that the boys of the school in question 
have given for th^ spinning.* When I am 
dislodged from my Mahatmaship in tljat school, 
as 1 have certainly been dislodged in several 
homes .to my knowledge, ( for some of my 
correspondents have bebn gracious enough to 
inform me of their lost love), 1 am afraid the 
Spinning Wheel will be destroyed. j^lTely, a 
cause is often greater than the man. Certain- 
ly, the Spinning Wheel is greater than myself. 
1 should be exceedingly sorry to find, when 
the hero-worship of me is destroyed because 
of some fatuous mistakes that 1 may commit 
or because people ^ are enraged against me 
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for some cause or other, that the go-od cause 
of the Spinning Wheel had to' suffer. It is, 
therefore, infinitely better that the pupils should^ 
reason out for themselves all the things 'that 
are papable^ of being so treated. The Spin^ 
ning Wheel is essentially a thing for reasoning 
out. Wifh it', in my opinion, is mixed up 

the well-being of the whole" mass of Indian 
humanity. Pupils should, tlferefore, learn some- 
thing about the deep poverty of the masses. 
They should have an ocular demonstration of 
some: villages that are crumbling down tp pieces. 
They should know the population of' India." 
They should know the vast extent of this Peninsula 
and tf78^' should know what it is that all 
the many millions can do to add to their 
scanty resources. They should learn to identify 
themselves with the poor and the down- 
trodden in the land. They should be taught to 
deny themselves, so far as possible, things that 
the poorest cannot have. Then they will under- 
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stand thef virtue of spinning. It will then survive 
any shock incftiding disillusionment about myself, 
^he cause of Spinning Wheel is too great and 
too good to have to rest on mere hero-worship. 

It lends itself to scientific economic treatment. ' 

• ^ 

I know tha: there is among^ us a great 
deal of blind hero-worship such as this corres- 
pondent has descriiJfcd and I hope that the 
teathers of [Rational Schools will take note of 
the warning I have uttered and prevent their 
pupils from lazily basing their actions upon 
staterhents, without testing, of men reputed to 
be great. 
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Duty of Resistance 

‘7n a country groaning as India /s'* 
under foreign rule, it is impossible to 
prevent students from taking part in 
‘movenients for national freedom. All 
that can be done is to regulate their 
enthusiasm so as not to interfere with 
their studies.” 


CTHE Strike of nearly sever^ hundred stU' 
dents of the Gujarat College which has 
now gone on for over 20 days is no longer a matter 
merely of local importance. A labour stri^;e -is. 
bad enough, a students' strike is worse, whether 
it is^^tly declared or unjustly. It is worse 
because of the consequences it entails in' tPie end 
and because of the status of the parties. Unlike* 
labourers, students are educated and .can have 
no material interest to serve by strikes, and 
unlike employers, heads of educational institutions 
have no interest in conflict with that of the 
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students. • Students, moreover, are supposed to 
be embod'imems of discipline. A strike of 
.Students, therefore, produces far-reaching con- 
sequences and can only be justified in extra- 
ordinary circumstances. 

But though occasions for students’ strikes ip 
well-ordered schools and colleges must be rare,* it 
is not impossible to^^conceive such as to warrant 
strikes on their part. Thus, for • instance, if a 
Principal running counter to public * opinion 
refuses to recognise a day of universal rejoicing 
,§.£.aJioli‘clay which both Ttjarents and their school 
or college-going children may desire, students will 
be justified in declaring a strike for tht^day. 
Such (Sxasions will be more frequent in India as 
the students grow more self-conscious and 
become njore alive to a sense of their responsi- 
bility to the nation. 

In the case of the Gujarat College, 1^ cannot 
help saying that so far as I have been able to 
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judge-, the students have had ample feason for 
the strike. The facts can be briefly 'told. The 
students absented themselves from College*wit|i, 
the rest of the boys all over India on the Simon 
^Boycott Day. The absence was no doubt 
unauthorised. The students were technically -in 
file wrong. Jl^ey should have atleast asked for 
formal permission before they absented them- 
selves. But boys are the'* same all the world 
over. One might as well hope «.»o restrain 'the 
winds as hope to curb the roused enthusiasm of, 
students. Theifs was at best a youthful indis- 
cretion. This was condoned by the Principal 
after a great deal of negotiation ; the boys being 
perrvuffed optionally to appear for their Terminal 
Examination on a fee of Rs: 3 each, \t being 
understood that the majority would appear and 
that those who did not would not be im any way 
punished. The Principal, however, it is alleged, 
broke his pledge and put up a notice making 
it compulsory for the boys to appear for the 
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Terminal Examination upon payment' of.' Rs: 3 
each. This naturally incensed the boys. They 
ie!f^ 'if the salt loseth its savour, wherewith 
shall it be salted?' They, therefore, ^struck 
work. The rest is simple. The strike continue^ 
and friends and critics alike certify to' the 
great selhrestraint and correct cqnduct of the 
boys, in m> opinion, students of a ‘college 
are in duty bouncfitc resist such breach of 
honour by ^eir Principal as is alleged against 
the Principal of the Gujarat College. It is 
iitipossible to tender to a teacher* that unreserved 
•T^ecr to which he is 'entitled by reason Of his 
honourable calling when he is found to be guilty 
of breach of honour. 

If the students are resoiyte there can be but 
one end to the strike, viz., withdrawal of the 
offending notice and an absolt^te promise of 
immunity from any punishment to’ the students. 
Indeed, the most proper thing would be' for the 
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Government to appoint another Principal for the 
College; 

i^^here is in the Government Colleges “^'oo- 
much of espionage and presecution of boys 
holding pronounced political views or taking 
any part in political gatherings not liked by the 
Government. , It is high time that this unwarrant- 
ed interference was stopped. Ip a country 
groaning as India is undey* foreign rule, it is 
impossible to 'prevent students from taking part 
in movements for national freedom. All that 
can be done is to regulate their enthusiasm 
so as not to interfere ^with their studies'; Th§y 
may not become partisans taking sides with 
warrjflg parties. But they have a right to be 
left free^ to hold and actively to advocate what 
political opinion they choose. The function of 
educational institutians is to impart education 
to the boys and girls who choose to join them 
and therethrough to help to mould their 
character, never to interfere with their political or 
other non-moral activities .outside the school-room. 
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Students and Strikes 

“Students should have the. greatest 
freedom of expression and of opinion. 

But in my opinion they may not have 
freedom of action whilst they are 
studying.” 

COLLEGE student of Bangalore 'writes: 

“I have read your article in Hjirijan* and I 

■■■■■■■■ "i0"" i n i f II m il. 

*In the article referred to, Gandhiji had 
vvritten as follows: 

“The students' minds must not be caged nor for that matter 
those of the teachers. The teachers can only point to their pupils 
what they or the State considers is the best way. done 

so, the>^have no right to curb their pupils' thoughts and feelings. 
^This does not mean that they are not to be subjected to any 
discipline. No school can be run ^ v^ithout it. But discipline has 
nothing to do with artificial restraint upon the students' all-round 
growth. This is impossible where they are subjected to espionage. 
The fact is that hitherto they have been in an ^atmosphere subtly 
anti-national where it has not been openly that The students 
should know that the cultivation of nationaHsm is not ^ crime but 
a virtue.’' 
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requek yoQ to let me know your opinion on students 
taking part in strikes like Andamans Day, Abattoir 
Day, etc.” 

Whilst- 1 have pleaded for the removal 
of restrictions on the speech and movements 
of ^ students, J am not able to support political 
strike.s ' or demonstrations. Students should have 
the greatest freedom of expression and of opinion^ 
They may openly sympathise wid' any political 
party they like. But in my opinion they may 
not have freedbm of action whilst they are 
studying. A student ' cannot be an active- 
politician and pursue his studies at the same 
time.'” It(jis difficult to draw hard and fast lines 
at the time of big national upheavals. Then 
they do not strike . or if the word 'strike' can " 
be ' used in such circumstances, it is’ a whole- 
sale strike; it js a suspension of studies. Thus 
what may appear to be an exception is not 
one in reality. 
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As a matter of fact the question sucK as the 
correspondent has raised should not arise in the 
-Congress Province. For there can be no. curb 
which the best mind of the students will not 
willingly accept. The majority of, them, are/ 
must be. Congress-minded. They may not do 
anything that would embarrass the Ministries, 
If they sfruc1<, they would do so because the 
'^nisters war^d them to. But I cannot conceive 
oF' Congress Ministers wanting them ‘to strike 
excepfwhen the Congress is no Jonger in office, 
^and when the Congress declares, may be, a non- 
violent active war against the Government of the 
day. And even then, I should think that tQ,jnvite 
students in the first instance to suspSnd their 
Studies for strikes would be tantamount to a 
declaration of bankruptcy.’ If the people • in 
general are with the Congress for any demonstra- 
tion in the nature of strikes, studfents will be 
left alone except as a last r^ort. During the 
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last war the students were not the , ffrst to be 
called out but they were the last, so far^^as 
I recollect, and then only college students. 
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"If you want to become patriots, real 
patriots and protectors of the weak, 
espousers of the cause of the poor and 
the oppressed, purify your hearts first.'' 


the students’ meeting in the JubJee 
Hall, Raijgoon, Gandhiji was presented 
‘ with a purse and an Jddress whici) honoured him 
the title ofUte undisputed 'President oi the Great 
’ Republic bf the Youth of India and Burma, of the 
■ East, -nay, of the whole VVorld,' and claimed^ that 
the privilege of youth was to be self-assertive and 
irresponsible within limits, and asked for Gandhi- 
ji's advice and blessings. Addressing th# meeting, 
.Gandhiji delivered himself of a message totlie 
Youth of the World as follows: 


Fellow Students and Friends, 

« * t 

1 tender my 

hearty thanks for your addfess as also for 
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f. 

what ’’ 1 ■ hope is a generous purse for 
Daridranarayan. Those of you who are 
Indians, are not unaware of the meaning °of 
Daridranarayan, but the Burmese students 'may 
not perhaps know its significance. Daridra.. 
narayan is one of the millions of names by which 
humanity _ knows God ^ Who is unnameable, and 
unfathomable by human understanding, and • it 
means God of 'the poor, <jod appearing in the-' 
hearts of l;he poor. It was the nan^fe used in cjne 
of his intuitive and sacred moments by the late 
Deshabandhu Das. It i^ not a name adopted 
by me out of my own experience, but it is aV' 
heritage from Deshabandhu. He used the word 
in connection with the mission to which ^mong 
several others my life is dedicated, 1 mean-the 
Gospel of the Charkha or the Spinning Wjieel. 

I know there are still many who laugh at 
this little wheel and regard this particular activity 
of mine as an aberration. In spite of the 
criticism and rid>!cule which is levelled at it. 
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I adhere to the Gospel of the SpinnJhg Wheel 
as one of my most substantial activities, ?,nd 
LfSel certain — as i am certain that I. am ai^tessing 
ytyu" at the present moment — that a *fime is 
coming when all the scoffing will ^cease and 
(be scoffers will kneel and pray with me^ihat 
tl^ Spinning Wheel may find an, abiding plate 
in-' the desolate homes of the under- fed, starving 
millions of India, ♦have not hesitated to bring 
fhat message,^o the Indians who ha^ve found 
their /home here. I have no right to approach 
the Burnnans with an ap 5 »eal for funds for Khadi, 
Tbuh- 1 think I have a right to approach the 
Indians who find their livelihood and more 
in thjj land of yours, and to ask th^ to part 
with their substance for feeding Dnridranarnycm. 

A friend told me, I do not know with How 
much authority, that there was. a ^ talk amongst 
the. students that it was not proper for me to make 
collections for Khadi in Burma, and that 1 must 
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devote something for some work to ba- done, in 

Burma for the Burmans. If there is any Burman 

here vijlh that conviction, he will, 1 hope*, 

away at the end of the meeting convinced thutt 

it wil^ not be'right on my part to use any part of 

the monies here to purposes in Burma. It shoul^ 

hur.t ypur. dignity, it will hurt your self-respect 'to 

bring man all the way from^ Sabarmati to raise 

funds for local" enterprise. *¥00 should be able 

to find the wherewithal for thos^ purposes and' 

leave me free to do whatever I can for my mission 
» ' 

on behalf of the starving pnillions of India. 

You have claimed for me an honour in 
connection with the student world which 1 dare 
nVE appropriate. But 1 am endeavouring to claim 
another honour and that is to become a servant* 
of the student world — not only of India, not 
only of Burma, but, if it is not too high a claim, 
the student world throughout the universe. I am 
in touch with s&me students in the remotest 
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'corners of the earth, and if God gives hie a few 
more years I ♦might be able to make good lhat 
olatm*. 1 know that 1 have established vital 
connection with thousands and thousands of 
students in India. I was wondering whether the 
spajority of students here would be Indian? oj; 
Burmese — I should have been glad {o knfw 
the percentage of Indians, 1 should have loved 
to know something •of the life ‘ of the students 
figre. But it €oes not matter wTiethey you are 
Burme.se or Indians, you have used the proper 
. word , fqr the mass of ^ students all ovef* the 
•yodd— the Students' Republic. You have cfaim- 
ed for yourselves irresponsibility. May it be yours, 
if it be within limits. The moment |the Timits 
are ...crossed, you will cease to be students. -A 
stud^t does not cease tp.be a student the 
moment he leaves his scholastic career. At any 
rate, looking back 40 years 1 6nd that when 
1 left my studies 1 was ^entering the threshold 
of the student's career. And .as one who has 
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had some experience of life, take it* from mei 

that mere book-reading will be of little . help 

to yoi^ih after-life. 1 know from correspondence 

with the students all over India what wrecks 

they. have, become by having stuffed their brains' 

Vyith information derived from a cartload of book^. 

• ^ 

Some . have ‘become unhinged, others have 
become lunatics, some havf been leading ' a . 
life of helple?^ impurity. ^My l^eart goes out 
to them twhen they say that try as much ."s 
they might, they are what they are. because 
they.Tiannot overpower ^the devil. ‘Tell lis,' they 
plaintively ask, 'how to get rid of the devif,' 
how-to get rid of the impurity that has seized 
us.’ When 1 ask them to take Bama nama 
a'rfd kneel before God and seek His help, they,, 
come to 'me and ^y, 'We do hot know .ere 
God is. We do not know what it is to pray.’ 
That is the . state to which they have been 
reduced., 1 have, therefore, been asking the 
student, s to be 8n their guard, not to read all 
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the literature that»is within their reach, and I 

ask their teachers to cultivate their hearts and 

• * 

Establish with the students a heart'Co5itact. I 
have felt that the teachers’ work lies more out- 
•side than inside the lecture room. Inrthis vnQrk*a- 
day life, where teachers and professors wgrk 
for the wages fhey get, they Have -na time to 
give to the studejits outside the class rooiVi, and 
t^at is the greyest stumbling blocl^ in the develop- 
-Client of the life and character of students to-day. 
But .'unless the teachers are prepared to give 
.all ‘thefr time outside .^e class room to. their 
•Itudents, not much can be done. Let them fashion 
their hearts rather than their brains. Let^thjgm, 
help "them to erase every word, which means 
.disappointment and despair, out of their dic- 
tiortSfty. ^Applause.) 

1 am trying to put before you all 
that is welling up in my breast Pray don t 
interrupt it with your applause. It vytll stand 
between yourselves and your hearts. Neyer own 
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a defeat in a sacred cause and make. up your 
minds henceforth that you will ibe pure and 
that you will find a response from God. 'Btit 
God n^ver answers the prayers of the arrogantr, 
nor the prayers of those who bargain with him._ 
•H^^ou heard the story of Gojendra Moksha^ . 
1 ksk the Burpese students here who do not 
know . one of the greatest of 'all poems, one 
of the divinest things of tjj§ world, to learn 
it from their Ifidian friends. AVTamil saying' 
has always remained in my memory and it means', 
God the help of the helpless. If yoy would 
ask Him to help you, ’you would go to 
in all your nakedness, approach Him without 
lebcivSttions, also without fear or doubts as to 
hcjY He *can help a fallen being like you.* He 
Who has helped millions who have approached * 
Him, is He going to desert you? He makes 
no "exception whatsoever, and you will find that 
everyone of your prayers will be answered. 
The prayer of |ven the most impure will be 
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^an^Weredi I am tejling this out of my^^fsonal 
fexperience. 1 *have gone through the purgaioty. 
S«ek first the Kingdom of Heaven and. every- 
thing will be added unto you. Do nof go to- 
y.our books or to your teachers with impure 
hearts. Go with the purest h^rts and ydO^^I 
. get from them what you want. ^ If you wa((t 
to become petridts, real patriots and protectors 
of -the .weak, espouigrs of the -cause of the 
jjwr and the Oppressed -to whoiti the education ■ 
■you get is not available, if you want to become 
••gdardianfi of the purity of ever/ girl arfd i<«man 
irvaBurma, purify your heafts first. If you approach 
your mission in life in that spirit, all will be 
well. 


THE END 
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